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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Austro-Servian difficulty has vanished from the 
scene. Servia accepted early in the week the terms 
which had been negotiated by Sir Edward Grey with 
Vienna. A sudden step taken by Russia probably 
placed Servia’s acceptance beyond doubt. It became 
known that Russia had informed Germany that if Austria- 
Hungary should send a Note to the Powers desiring their 
recognition of the annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, Russia would be prepared to fall into line. The 
point of interest at the present moment is by what means 
was Russia’s action determined. There are accounts 
of threats of war and mobilisation of German troops 
on the Prussian and Russian frontiers. Prince Bilow, 
speaking in the Reichstag, made suave reference 
to the Tsar as having given peace to Europe; and de- 
clined to speak of Germany’s action as any triumph of 
German diplomacy. As to the reports of mobilisation 
and threats, the semi-official ‘‘ Norddeutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung ”’ states that it is authorised to deny that 
there was ‘‘ pressure ’’ by Germany, and it describes the 
“‘ threatened mobilisation ’’ as grotesque. 


In England the Balkan danger has throughout been 
taken seriously enough, but it has never been taken to 
heart. Public opinion has felt absolutely sure England 
would not go to war—though Russia, Germany, and 
Austria were all to clash together. Public opinion may 
have been quite uninformed as to the Balkans: public 
Opinion in these matters usually is uninformed: yet in 
all probability it got hold of the simple truth in assuming 
that England would take very good care not to be in- 
volved. England, indeed, has merely been helping to do 
Europe’s heavy—some will say dirty—work for her; 
and seems to have done it pretty well, too. 


We still dabble in purely Continental affairs—but it 
ends at that. It is doubtful whether we should go beyond 


offers of benign mediation even if a Napoleon sprang 
upon Europe again—provided, of course, he left Egypt, 
India, and all things English well alone. It would be a 
madcap Ministry that tried to arrange or restore the 
balance of power by force of British arms ; and it would 
be quite as madcap a Ministry that tried to do such things 
by British gold. Even Pitt, contrary to the absurd 
French belief at the time, very much disliked paying 
money to the anti-Napoleon monarchs. To-day such a 
use of British money would not be borne with for a 
moment. No Minister who suggested such a thing would 
ever be in office again. The Crusades are over. 


Long after the present unease about the Navy has 
passed away a warning spoken by a Minister in the Vote 
of Censure debate will be well remembered. We doubt 
whether any English Prime Minister or Foreign Minister 
has in a time of peace spoken a more startling sentence 
than Sir E. Grey’s during Monday’s debate in the House. 
After pointing out that if we fall into a position of 
inferiority our self-respect will be gone, and with it that 
enterprise essential both to successful industry and the 
carrying out of great ideas, the Foreign Secretary added 
these words: ‘‘ We should fall into a state of apathy : 
we should cease to count for anything among the nations 
of Europe : and we should be fortunate if our liberty were 
left, and we did not become the conscript appendage of 
some stronger Power.’’ We do not think the brute truth 
could be put into deadlicr words than these. They hit 
extremely hard. They are galling words. Those who 
can read them unconcerned must be made of phlegm. 


Lord Robert Cecil drove home when he said he would 
be glad to trust the Navy to men like the Foreign Secre- 
tary, but unfortunately there were men unlike him in the 
Government. We may all well believe that Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Haldane, Sir E. Grey—and perhaps some lesser 
lights in the Government—may be just as sound about 
national defence as any three Unionist leaders who could 
be named. But unhappily that does not mean that they are 
so effectual; for they may be half paralysed by several 
other important, importunate colleagues who think it is 
all nonsense our wanting a larger Navy than we have got ; 
and who want snugly to feather their future Ministerial 
nests—which they fancy they can best do by promising 
bribes to the voting millions. 
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Hence the present agitation about the Navy is pro- 
foundly necessary. We are absolutely sure that Mr. 
Balfour, by taking the lead in this movement, is doing 
his duty. He may like, he may dislike the job ; we have 
no notion what his private feeling in the matter is; but 
if he shirked it he would probably never be Prime Minister 
again. How earnestly he is doing his duty is shown by 
his notable speeches at the Guildhall and the Agricul- 
tural Hall this week. 


Mr. Carlyon Bellairs made a good specch at the great 
Guildhall meeting. We see that he has been threatened 
of late at King’s Lynn by caucuses or bits of caucuses. 
If King’s Lynn persist in this line it will dishonour 
itself. We hope no Unionist will lend himself now or 
in the future to any action against Mr. Bellairs. He is 
no doubt a strong Liberal. But party politics must not 
be allowed to count against Mr. Bellairs. We hope he 
will hold his seat at the next election. He is a valuable 
member of Parliament. 


Neither the Government nor the foreigner can miss 
the significance of colonial action at this time. The 
colonies are rivalling each other in their eagerness to do 
something for the Navy. New Zealand is prepared to 
give not one but two ‘‘ Drcadnoughts ”’ if necessary ; the 
Australian and Canadian Governments are not disposed 
to contribute battleships, but are answering the call 
by urging forward their plans for increasing their local 
naval forces as a relief to the Imperial fleets. But in both 
Australia and Canada the feeling is so strong in favour 
of ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ’’ that certain States are joining 
hands in order to make a present to the Empire on the 
same lines as New Zealand. ‘‘ It rained gold boxes ”’, 
said Horace Walpole of Pitt ; it might almost be said to 
rain ‘*‘ Dreadnoughts ’’ just now. This quickness of 
the colonies in trying to make good our naval deficiencies 
is the sharpest of all reflections on the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Greater Britain is proving itself greater in fact 
as well as name, and Mr. Henderson’s letter to the 
Australian Premier is a mere impertinence. The Labour 
party never can rise to the level of colonial sentiment in 
imperial matters. 


We do not know which member of the Government it 
is who writes the leading articles on the Navy and foreign 
policy for the ‘‘ Daily News ’’. But so many of the 

‘ Daily News ”’ writers turned M.P.s at the beginning 
of this Parliament that we assume it is one of them. This 
paper seems uncertain whom it distrusts the more—Mr. 
Balfour or Sir E. Grey. Mr. Balfour is a ‘‘ panic- 
monger *’ ; but we suppose Bouverie Street would like to 
say something far nastier of the Foreign Secretary if it 
quite dared. As it is, it could only jeer at him last Thurs- 
day as a statesman who had secured ententes, under- 
takings with all manner of Powers, from Russia to Spain, 
and had failed to fix up an arrangement with Germany. 
And soon. We remember hearing a statesman speak of 
Sir William Harcourt as ‘“‘ a disinterested hater of the 
British Empire ’’. Has his mantle fallen on the ‘‘ Daily 
News 


Newspaper owners should really go down to their 
offices one morning—as the owner of a London evening 
paper was said to have done a few years ago—and then 
and there pay off the gentlemen who write (1) the notes 
explaining away crushing defeats at bye-elections, 
(2) the parliamentary sketches in which the leading 
speakers on the other side are written down for baffled 
tools and objects of contempt. We do not often read the 
parliamentary sketch nowadays, but when we do we 
always find that Mr. Balfour has made a “‘ shrill ’”’ speech 
full of ‘‘ thin ’’ party spirit; and that Mr. Asquith has 
nobly scored all round. The thing is piffle. If the sketch 
writers believe it, they are niddering fools. If they 
know it is false, why do they set it down? It cannot 
possibly deceive any intelligent reader; and the unin- 
telligent in such a thing are too unintelligent to be worth 
deceiving. 


Yet of late this commonest form has filled up hundreds 
of columns of print. The notes about the bye-elections 
are more infantile, if possible, than the notes about the 


particular. 


speeches in Parliament. We glance at one Liberal paper 
to find that Croydon is quite hopeful—because the Liberal 
candidate’s poll is a little higher than it was at the last 
contest. The huge majority over the Liberal candidate 
and the crank candidate combined forsooth does not 
matter! We glance at another paper, or at a quotation 
from another paper, to read that Croydon was not a 
‘sober’ election. The people—‘‘ the mob’’, as the 
‘* Daily News ”’ politely calls its friends the people—was 
drunk; not on beer, it seems, but on battleships. Again, 
how is the newspaper owner or the newspaper share- 
holder served by this kind of rubbish? The papers are 
either meant to pay or to serve political ends. Matter 
of this sort cannot possibly help to do either. It brings 
no fresh readers, and it must tire the old readers. 


Another way would be for some of the able editors and 
owners to meet in Fleet Street and agree to disarm in the 
matter of the parliamentary sketch and the bye-election 
excuse. The Conservative editors and owners might well 
pledge themselves not to explain away the bye-elections 
when their side is in again if the Liberal editors and 
owners will pledge themselves to stop doing so now. 


The truth about Croydon is of course that the Govern- 
ment is not in good odour just now, and that the 
Conservatives had a rousing candidate and a rousing 
cry. The Navy, we freely admit, came in. Of course 
it came in, and the workers for the Unionist candi- 
date would have been incapable pedants if they had 
not used it. We dare say the Unionist workers and 
speakers put the Navy case against the Government at 
its maximum. At bye-elections and at general elections 
a cry always is uttered very loud. We all remember 
how the chains of the poor Chinese slaves were made to 
rattle at the general election. Now the Chinese slave 
was an invention. Even ‘‘ sober’’ Liberals, after the 
event, admitted that ‘‘ slave ’’ was not quite the right 
word. Whereas the Navy question is a grim reality. 
Besides, everybody knows perfectly well that the 
Unionist candidate would have got in by a large majority 
over both his opponents even if the Navy had never been 
mentioned. 


A fresh batch of the furies has been disgracing itself 
this week and has been marched off to the police court. 
The Prime Minister has the support of all sensible and 
orderly people in refusing to receive these suffragette 
deputations. Here at any rate is no party question. 
Whether or not we drag the Navy into party politics, we 
are certainly not going to drag the women there. And 
indeed there is no temptation to drag them there. The 
suffragettes do not really count at elections, though they 
get largely advertised in the papers. Sir Robert 
Hermon Hodge declared dead against them and got in 
by thousands. Mr. Raphael declared absolutely in their 
favour and was left out by thousands. Probably the 
suffragettes claim that this was because they declared— 
truly with a woman’s logic !—against Mr. Raphacl. 
But it is clear that in reality the suffrage question and 
chatter mattered not at all. 


What is more, the suffragettes do not seriously count 
outside politics. ‘The great mass of women of all classes 
and temperaments are utterly indifferent to the move- 
ment. Some sign for it and others against it, and in 
neither case are they as a rule in the least concerned. 
Serious women have too many occupations and interests 
to waste many thoughts on an artificial, vamped-up 
agitation like this. They have their households to run, 
and that is very hard and responsible work—a fact men 
do not always recognise as they should. Women have 
many duties, ideals, pleasures, anxieties, none of which 
are mixed up with the question of whether or no they shall 
put a cross against a wretched vote paper at some noisy 
election. 


Captain Craig’s amusing examination of the divergent 
views of the Government on the subject of tariffs and 
retaliation gave Mr. Churchill the opportunity on Tues- 
day night of showing that when he talked of the possi- 
bility of retaliation against France he meant nothing 
What Captain Craig called ‘‘ this little ray 
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of sunshine from the Government benches ”’ has there- 
fore speedily been obscured in a Free Trade fog. Mr. 
Churchill scoffed at the ‘‘ inexhaustible delusions ’’ of 
which ‘‘ new varieties ’’ are constantly springing up in 
the protectionist mind. There is, of course, no delusion 
in his own mind. He made it clear as need be that you 
cannot have retaliation without a general tariff, and that 
without a general tariff it is in the power of the Govern- 
ment to retaliate to-morrow. Mr. Churchill may know 
what he means. He has lately written to the press 
to prove his consistency. His contradictory speech on 
Tuesday proves it up to the hilt. 


Mr. Lloyd George was fortunate in being able to wind 
up the financial year on Wednesday with a deficit of 
little more than three-quarters of a million. Millionaires 
for once have disappointed the Government by refusing 
to die in accord with Treasury anticipations. Fifty 
per cent. of the falling-off in estimated revenue has been 
made up by small savings. If, however, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has no very serious leeway to recover, 
he has an anxious enough problem to solve in making 
future revenue and expenditure meet. He has to pro- 
vide some eleven or twelve millions. The outlook is 
the more disquieting in that several sources of revenue 
will probably show a decline at the very time that the 
Government are asking for more. There will, of course, 
be an increase in direct taxation, and bad trade will be 
aggravated by new burdens on individuals. 


After all the French postal servants proved themselves 
masters of the situation. Once more the Government had 
to beat a retreat from an untenable position. There was 
a debate in the Chamber after the Government had 
announced that it would punish the strikers for their 
manifesto refusing to work any longer under M. Simyan’s 
control. The Government then discovered that the way 
out of the difficulty was to inquire whether the manifesto 
was published before or after the strikers agreed to go 
back to work. As a fact that document was posted 
before, so that the Government was going back on its 
settlement of the strike in bringing it up against its 
authors. The position was untenable, and the strikers 
marched away with flying colours, and we may assume 
the affair is now finally settled. 


Lord Minto’s speech to the Council in Calcutta puts 
him in competition with Mr. Gokhale as the originator 
of the agitation which materialised in Lord Morley’s 
Councils Bill. We should like to know how far the 
original scheme has been modified by Lord Morley, 
and what support revolutionary additions have got 
‘from his qualified and constitutional advisers in India 
and at home—if they have been consulted at all. 
One member of the Viceroy’s Council supports the 
rejected Clause 3, because the new scheme of repre- 
sentative government will throw more work on the 
Lieutenant-Governors. What do the Lieutenant- 
Governors say? The addition of an Executive Council 
with Indian members could hardly bring them relief. 
Mr. Buchanan in the Commons on Thursday said 
Clause 3 would be reinserted, but though Mr. Balfour 
would not take the responsibility either of dividing 
against the measure or approving it, the Lords will take 
very serious responsibility if they allow the clause to 
go after all. 


Finance seems to have occupied a small part of the 
Indian Budget debate. But it presents one astonishing 
item. Thanks to its Permanent Settlement, Bengal is 
the most lightly taxed of the Provinces, and contributes 
in proportion to its resources least to imperial expendi- 
ture. It is at the same time the least loyal. The repres- 
sion of crime and anarchy is proving a heavy drain on 
the provincial funds, and the Liecutenant-Governor 
apparently demands that the rest of India shall be 
taxed to relieve Bengal. The most impressive and 
important speech, however, was Lord Kitchener’s 
account of his stewardship. He intends to give up his 
post as Commander-in-Chief next August. Will India 
see him back as Viceroy ? 


_ The South African Colonies in detail are now con- 
sidering the scheme recently drawn up by the Closer 
Union Convention. There can be little doubt that the 
draft will be approved, but naturally it does not escape 
criticism, especially at the hands of those who probably 
think the Convention meetings were incomplete without 
themselves. Members of the Bond do not like the 
measure because it threatens to clip their wings, not- 
withstanding that the end secured—the practical Dutchi- 
fication of South Africa—is the end for which the Bond 
fought so long. The natives outside Cape Colony are 
uneasy because the Bill does not place them in the same 
position of citizenship enjoyed by their Cape brethren, but 
they are prepared to leave their status to the judgment of 
the King. The Labour members in the Transvaal 
Parliament do not approve because there is no provision 
for a referendum. There is nothing in all this likely to 
cause serious delay, and the enabling measure may yet 
reach England in time to be dealt with by the Imperial 
Parliament this session. 


Sir Joseph Carruthers’ suggestion of a London 
memorial to Captain Cook is bearing fruit. An in- 
fluential and practical executive has been appointed to 
effect it. Now that the idea has seized the public mind 
we can only wonder how London has failed so long 
to pay this tribute. If only for the reason that’the men 
who made the Empire what it is were seldom Londoners, 
the capital should be the first to acknowledge their 
achievements in lasting and tangible form. Cook 
sprang from a small fishing-village in Yorkshire to put 
his countrymen in touch with the far corners of the 
earth in days when hemispheres were separated by half 
a vear. If there had been no Cook there would have 
been no Australia, no New Zealand—for England. 
Peculiarly appropriate, too, is it that the memorial move- 
ment should be begun this year, when the 150th anni- 
versary of the conquest of Canada will be celebrated. 
Cook’s first distinguished service was on the S. Lawrence 
with the fleet which made Wolfe’s victory possible. 


It is satisfactory tc know that the case of the Swansea 
Church school has at last been brought before the 
courts. The Board of Education set aside its own 
Commissioner Mr. Justice Hamilton’s report that the 
Swansea Town Council wrongfully paid less salaries to 
the teachers of the Church school than it paid to the 
provided schools. It has taken no steps to insist on 
the Swansea Council preserving the efficiency of the 
school by paying proper salaries. Now the Swansea 
school managers themselves have determined to bring 
their case to the test of law, and on Monday Sir Robert 
Finlay moved the court to order the decision of the 
Board of Education to be reviewed and a mandamus 
to compel the Board to decide the matter according to 
law. The court, the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Darling, saying there was certainly matter for discus- 
sion, granted the application, and the whole question 
will now be determined whether the Board is or is not 
acting according to law. 


Mr. Lane Fox’s praiseworthy persistence has elicited 
from the Attorney-General some curious particulars 
about Sir Lewis Dibdin’s position and the action of the 
Treasury in supporting his judgment in the temporal 
courts. It has hitherto been believed that, following 
the precedent of Sir Arthur Charles, Sir Lewis Dibdin was 
first duly constituted Dean of the Arches in the ancient 
form by the patent of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and was later appointed, with the consent of the 
Crown, to the judgeship created by the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, 1874. In Lord Penzance’s case the con- 
ditions were reversed. Lord Penzance was first ap- 
pointed to the statutory judgeship, and on a vacancy 
in the Court of Arches was deemed to have become, 
by force of the statute alone, Dean of the Arches ** ex 
officio ’’. His claim was thus a purely statutory one, 
and was often challenged in the temporal courts. Sir 
William Robson asserts that Sir Lewis Dibdin holds the 
same statutory position. If this be so, it will be interest- 
ing to see what value the Church attaches to his future 
judgments. 
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All the Attorney-General’s researches have failed to 
find an instance of the Law Officers of the Crown appear- 
ing in prohibition for an ecclesiastical judge in a suit 
in which the Crown has no interest. In proceedings by 
way of prohibition the Crown’s only interest is to see the 
law of the land obeyed and to restrain a tribunal which 
threatens to transgress that law. It savours of load- 
ing the dice for the public purse and the legal resources 
of the Treasury to be placed at the disposal of one 
side under cover of defending the jurisdiction of the 
Arches Court. If that jurisdiction is spiritual, it is 
not the Crown’s affair to defend its excess. If it is 
temporal, it will hardly command the confidence of the 
Church. After accepting Treasury aid Sir Lewis Dibdin 
cannot complain if he is henceforth regarded as a pure 
State functionary—the light in which he is clearly 
regarded by the Treasury. 


The time is drawing near when the Bar, not having 
anything more important to occupy it at its annual meet- 
ing, will give itself to the consideration of a very por- 
tentous question. Some barristers make, not a living, 
a guinea or two a week by editing a column of legal 
inquiries and answers in generally obscure newspapers. 
Other barristers with better luck are connected with one 
or two legal papers which answer inquiries put to them 
by their professional readers. Their names are known, 
and they frequently in consequence get briefs and busi- 
ness through this sort of advertisement in the ordinary 
way. If it is the object of the Bar to put down the 
anonymous legal journalist, the game is a very petty 
one. As to the others, there is fairly good reason why 
they should conform to the general professional rule 
that a man shall not advertise himself. 


In either case probably the Bar will not really excite 
itself very much. What would, however, cause con- 
sternation among them would be if the journalists proper 
had the power to pass a resolution that all barristers 
should stick to their own profession, and not enter into 
competition with them in journalism. There is not the 
least doubt they would do so if journalism was organised 
as a profession—which it is not and cannot be. That 
would indeed be a fatal stroke to the Bar, for not only 
do *‘ stickit ’’ barristers make a living out of writing 
when the Bar has betrayed them, but many barristers 
who ultimately become eminent find interim means 
of subsistence on the press. In many respects the press 
gains, though the press man suffers from the competi- 
tion. The press man has a good case for retaliation, 
but unfortunately for him he cannot retaliate. He is 
perhaps not ‘‘ sweated ’’ by the competition of the bar- 
rister, but he may lose work which he would other- 
wise get. 


We remember there was a gentleman who an- 
nounced to the readers of his paper a few years ago 
that he ‘*‘ thought he could promise them a boom in 
Cowper ’’. A boom in Cowper could only be surpassed 
by a boom in FitzGerald. There seems to be a literary 
crowd who would like to sweep the Cowpers and 
FitzGeralds and Miltons off their legs and rush them 
along, much as another crowd likes to sweep Lord 
Charles Beresford and Lord Kitchener off their legs and 
rush them along hatless. They are very odd, these 
effervescences, and have never becn fully explained. But 
— is a delightful if not a stimulating man to 
recall. 


We do not identify ourselves with the view, which 
Mr. Edward Thomas expresses on another page, that his 
** Rubaiyat ’’ is verse, not poetry; but it is an inte- 
resting view, well worth considering. Certainly great 
poetry cannot be mistaken for verse if the reader knows 
one from the other, if he is a true critic of life and letters. 
For instance, no one could mistake Francis Thomp- 
son’s lines ‘‘ Daisy ’’ for verse. On the other hand 
there are a certain number of things in our literature 
which even good judges may be unsure about. Any- 
how this is sure—FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Rubaiyat ’’, if it be 
verse only, verse at the highest, is worth more than a 
good deal cf poetry. 


THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 


specific assurances from Ministers, there 

was no reason whatever to dissuade Mr. Balfour 
from his position as Government Censor. The accusa- 
tion that by moving the Vote of No Confidence he was 
making the Navy a party question came for the most 
part from the mouths of politicians who themselves so 
jealously regard the tie of party, and display so adhesive 
an attachment to their seats, that—whether they belong 
to the Byles or to the Blue-water school of thought— 
they vote obsequiously for a Government asking for 
‘* bloated ’’ estimates, or support it though believing the 
programme to be insufficient for national security. The 
majority in the House that refused to follow Mr. Balfour 
into the Lobby was composed of uncongealed items of 
the party system ; most must have known that they were 
not representing the feelings and desires of the country, 
many had the added mortification of being aware that 
they were not representing even themselves, but were 
there as exemplars of the system that leads lukewarm 
patriots to play at follow-my-leader even into the quick- 
sands that engulf the necessary ships. 

It is as true of politicians as of others that no man is 
irreplaceable, and we must do members of Parliament 
the justice of saying that it is from no blindness to this 
truism but rather from a particularly close and acute 
view of its daily application in the constituencies that 
many of them are deterred at times from voting as they 
would desire. They are the victims however of a con- 
viction that in their persons are conserved principles 
which must perish with themselves ; and it is this easy 
faith, this convenient concoction of altruism and self- 
preservation, that induces many to enter a lobby in sup- 
port of what they dislike, rather than risk the destruc- 
tion of a Government in which they have so little faith— 
and of themselves, in whom they have so much. 

But if no man is indispensable to his party, a party is 
clearly indispensable to a Government, and it has been 
Mr. Asquith’s task throughout the Navy debates to pre- 
vent individual atoms of his followers—by nature 
mutually abhorrent, but by accident temporarily attached 
—from falling apart and failing him at the pinch. The 
Cabinet conflicts that went before were made sufficiently 
notorious by some of those who took part in them ; the four 
shadow-ships are the result of these bickerings. But 
there are men in the Radical ranks who take fright at 
such shadows, and those had to be alternately doped with 
cajolery by the Prime Minister and threatened with 
terrors greater even than expense ; with the possible fate 
—as Sir Edward Grey put it—of becoming ‘‘ the con- 
script appendages of a stronger Power ’’. Objecting to 
the motion of censure, the Government attempted to 
establish the point against Mr. Balfour that he was 
the author of a panic. But the immediate result 
of Mr. Asquith’s and Mr. McKenna’s speeches when 
introducing the Navy Estimates was seen in the with- 
drawal of the amendments down on the paper in the 
names of the members of the Reduction of Armaments 
Committee. These gentlemen are not easily frightened 
off their fads. They are not lightly scared from their 
sentimental scent after a Universal Brotherhood and No 
More War ; and yet, so primed with panic were they after 
their own Ministers had done with them, that the paper 
demands for a reduced programme fell from their fingers 
to the floor, and the step forward towards the millennium 
went for the nonce into the waste-paper basket. In view 
of this remarkable effect it was surely both idle and 
impertinent of Liberal speakers to accuse Mr. Balfour 
of creating a scare : a scare there was, but it was in the 
Commons, not in the country, and it was deliberately 
caused by the Government to secure the passage of the 
Estimates, to which purpose the fiesh of Messrs. 
Brunner, Byles and Company must be made to creep. 

Mr. Balfour’s ‘‘ panic ’’ was started three years ago 
and has been annually renewed on every occasion when 
the time came round for the production of the Naval 
Estimates. The abandonment of the Cawdor pro- 
gramme ; the cutting down of capital ships from four to 
three per annum, and last year from three to two; the 
corresponding increase and acceleration in German ships 
and yards; the activity of the German Admiralty and 
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the fixed resolve of the German people ; all this has been 
both discovered to the country and denounced to the 
Government by the Leader of the Opposition. He spoke 


to the blind in the one case, to the halt in the other. Our 


people have been busy groping about to find birth cer- 
tificates and 5s. a week; the Government have been 
limping to the Hague with pockets full of peace pro- 
posals and heads swollen with desires for the dawn of new 
eras—based withal on the old balance of power. As 
a result two years of irrevocable time have been lost, 
during which the German hammers redoubled their 
ringing in the yards. 

There was little to be made and less comfort to be 
gained from the declarations of Germany that no further 
accelerations are contemplated; an intention, as Mr. 
Arthur Lee remarked, can be dissolved in a week, 
whereas two years are requisite to make a battleship. 
But in addition to the futility of the assurance, we con- 
sider it quite beneath the dignity of this country for the 
Government to go anxiously and prayerfully to the rulers 
of another State and beg for promises that they will not 
put out their whole strength, that they will limit the 
energy of their efforts in competition against us. Tenta- 
tive suggestions had apparently been put forward by 
our Government with a view to seeing if any arrangement 
of limitation in armaments was possible. These, though 
valued by Mr. Asquith, were regarded as visionary by 
Admiral von Tirpitz and were received as such. This 
surely should have been enough. We need not have 
gone again with an appeal that, if reduction were im- 
possible, delay at least might be promised to us. Such 
supplications savour of weakness, and the sooner this 
country realises that a virile nation like Germany has 
respect for, and will pay regard to, strength and strength 
alone, the quicker may we expect a removal of her con- 
tempt and a return to common-sense among our own 
people. 

The speeches as a whole scarcely came up to the 
occasion. The charge against the Government had been 
stated with great detail and some repetition during the 
debate on the Estimates; there remained little to do 
but to set them forth once more and to make clear to 
the country the reasons for moving the vote. Mr. Arthur 
Lee opened the Unionist case in a speech admirably 
adequate to the niceties of the situation. He hada path 
to tread that required discretion rather than courage; 
a fit of temper would have been disastrous, a flight of 
humour fatal, and even argument would seem out-at- 
the-elbows. He set himself to the task with a quiet con- 
fidence, and, taking tact as his tiller, steered through 
the intricacies of a tortuous channel with serenity, 
dignity, and ease. 

But Sir Edward Grey was, of course, the centre of 
interest. It is customary to allude to his style of oratory 
as ‘‘ distinguished ’’. The word will pass for those 
who desire to praise—and they are many—but set them 
to a closer definition and they are in a difficulty. One 
feels that he could be eloquent, one is convinced that he 
might be witty, it is even possible to suspect he could 
become impassioned ; all these he hints, yet none of them 
he is. His Office keeps him apart; his air divides him 
further from the common mob of members ; his appear- 
ances are rare and the occasions of them always im- 
portant ; his affairs are great, and the ignorance of his 
audience concerning them colossal. Here are many of 
the elements for a ‘‘ distinguished ’’ make-up, but there 
is nothing stagey about Sir Edward Grey. A Foreign 
Minister may be a great man, his office does not permit 
him to be a great prig ; and one possessing, as Sir Edward 
Grey does, the instincts of an angler has little love for 
the adjuncts of an actor. 

The pronouncement expected of him on Monday was 
eagerly anticipated, and no two prophets agreed as to 
the colour it was to assume. Held to be of Ministers 
the foremost in the demand for ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ’’, and 
the one least pleased therefore with the compromise, it 
was hoped by Unionists that his whispered convictions 
and well-known courage would lead him to indicate what 
his wishes were and how they failed of realisation. He 
managed, however, to hold the balance fairly equal 
between those whose cry is ‘‘ Four enough *’ and the 


** Eight anyhow ”’ group, and he drew cheers in turn 
from all parts of the House. From which it may be 
gathered that Sir Edward succeeded magnificently in a 
most difficult task; he excited the hopes of those who 
want eight ships, hg allayed the fears of those who do 
not; he wounded no feelings and trod on no toes; he 
promised little, pleased every body, and let nothing out. 

The Prime Minister occupied but a short time, and 
used it strictly for party purposes. His object had been 
achieved, his majority was assured. Hehad got through 
his Estimates and, the danger being passed, he was only 
concerned to accuse Mr. Balfour of having felt afraid. 
He had borrowed a coin to purchase votes, and having 
spent it on panic he wished it to be found in the pockets 
of the Opposition. The aim was not a great one, the 
object unworthy. Mr. Asquith felt it to be so, and in 
justice we must say he seemed careless of its success ; a 
few deep-toned denunciations, a few blows on the big 
drum, and he was down. 

So, when the last had been said, Mr. Balfour was left 
with little to answer and nothing to withdraw. Every 
opportunity had been given the Government to reassure 
the country or to start upon the ships ; they failed to do 
the former and refused to do the latter. The division 
showed the usual party majority and the figures were 
greeted with the usual party cheers; but, as at that 
moment another bye-election told of the ever-rising on- 
coming flood, the Radical party could not but be con- 
scious of the mockery. And they cheered as men cheer 
when the ship is foundering beneath their feet. 


PEACE AT BELGRADE. 


HILE Sir Edward Grey a week ago was still 
engaged in negotiations with Vienna as to the 
‘* formula ’’ which Servia would agree to, and Austria- 
Hungary accept, Russia took a step which altered the 
whole situation for Servia. Russia, in response to 
representations made to her by Germany, had declared 
that if the Powers were asked by Austria-Hungary to 
recognise the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
Russia would not stand out. The nature of the trans- 
actions between Russia and Germany is as yet obscure, 
but when so much became known the unsubstantial 
fabric of Servia’s dreams collapsed. There was no 
longer any doubt that whatever terms Sir Edward Grey 
might arrange for her with Austria-Hungary would 
have to be accepted, and all hope of Russia fighting her 
battles for her must be abandoned. By Tuesday the 
famous formula had been presented to M. Milovano- 
vitch and it was accepted the same day. Servia thereby 
admits that she has no rights in respect of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina; submits to the counsels of the Great 
Powers ; agrees to abandon her attitude of protestation 
and opposition to the annexation, and promises to change 
her policy towards Austria-Hungary ‘‘ in order to live 
henceforth with her upon the footing of a good neigh- 
bour ’’. Finally Servia engages to bring her army to 
its footing of 1908, to disarm the irregular troops and 
prevent the formation of new units on its territory. This 
is all that Sir Edward Grey has been able to do for her. 
He has saved her by his wise and patient diplomacy only 
from the still greater humiliation she would have endured 
if she had been left to her fate face to face with Austria- 
Hungary. What would have happened if Russia had 
not bowed before Germany we need not now ask. Prince 
Bilow in the Reichstag on Monday dwelt on the two 
themes of German loyalty to Austria and the action of 
Russia. His language was restrained, and there was 
no note of triumph in his references to the Power whom 
Germany by alleged threats has compelled to adopt 
a policy which appears to abandon the Slav cause. 
Europe and the Slav world may read in an ironical sense 
the suave words of Prince Bilow when he speaks of the 
controllers of Russian policy, and especially the Emperor 
Nicholas, as having earned the gratitude of all friends 
of peace in Europe. But it is also true in a very simple 
and direct sense that the Russian Government has pre- 
served the peace of Europe by having the courage to 
resist the clamours of the Slav parties to back up the 
indefensible demands of Servia. 
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There is no exact knowledge of what has taken place 
between Germany and Russia, but further information 
may show that Russia has been by no means so humiliated 
by Germany as at present is assumed. Months ago 
M. Isvolsky was personally prepared to recognise the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. His Government 
did not go beyond Great Britain, France and Italy in 
objecting to the annexation, and in insistence on the sum- 
moning of a Conference, until the attempts began to 
be made by the Powers to settle the special quarrel 
between Austria and Servia which threatened the peace 
of Europe. Russia retired then because she declined to 
take part in what was essentially the process of coercion 
which the Powers were bringing to bear on Servia. But 
except by this negative action she gave no encouragement 
to Servia to believe that she would back up her cause 
against the decision of the Powers. If Servia chose to 
infer more from Russia’s action, and to indulge wild 
hopes of being able to force Russia ultimately into taking 
her part against the Powers, that was not Russia’s fault, 
but Servia’s delusion. At the critical moment when Sir 
Edward Grey had arranged such terms in Vienna as 
Austria would accept, Russia announced officially that 
she would acquiesce in the annexation if Austria by Note 
requested the Powers to admit it as an accomplished fact. 
This opened Servia’s eyes at last ; but it was no betrayal 
of her by Russia. It was no more a betrayal of Servia 
than it was of the Slav parties in Russia, who would have 
driven their Government into a mad war on behalf of 
Servia as the symbol of the Slav cause. There was no 
betrayal, but only a disappointment for the cause of Slav 
against Teuton. If the Russian Government has had 
the courage to disappoint its own Slav parties for the 
sake of the peace of Europe, she ought to be spared some 
of the scornful comments that are being made upon her 
submission to the alleged rough diplomacy of Germany. 

In our own country, as well as in others, where German 
ambitions and German methods are exciting alarm and 
anger, Russia is represented as having surrendered the 
cause of Europe into the hands and at the dictation of 
Germany. The intention of Germany may have been to 
show herself as the decisive factor in Europe and to 
break up the association of the three Powers of the 
Entente. It may be admitted that Germany was playing 
off the Triplice against the Entente. One of the passages 
most loudly applauded in the speech of Prince Bilow on 
Monday was that in which he said: ‘* Could they really 
believe that if they had failed to stand the test of loyalty 
they would have found any new friends or any substitute 
for an alliance which had lasted thirty years? They 
would very soon, and that without Austria at their side, 
have been faced by the same constellation of Powers 
which would have made Austria give way. Just as the 
publication of the Alliance had quelled elements that 
made for war, the assertion of the continued validity of 
the Alliance made for peace.’’ This description of Ger- 
man policy applies to the whole course of the situation 
which arose out of the annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina ; but it applies more specifically to the final action 
which was timed for the critical moment when Great 
Britain, France, and Italy were intervening to arrange 
between Austria and Servia. Suppose, then, it was not 
for the sake of European peace, but to assert the power 
of the alliance of Germany and Austria, that Germany 
took her decisive action against Russia. Was this an 
auspicious moment for Russia to precipitate a contest ? 
In the opinion of some, Germany has thrown out a chal- 
lenge to Europe. They believe that a contest provoked 
by the intention of Germany to be the dictator of Europe 
is inevitable. It is suggested that Germany really in- 
tended her ultimatum to be rejected by Russia with the 
expectation of bringing on this strife. If this were really 
the intention of Germany, Russia has earned the grati- 
tude of Europe for refusing to stake the issue of the 
contest of Germany and Austria on one side against 
the other Powers upon the untenable claims of Servia. 
In this country we never believed that such a preposterous 
event would happen as a Europe in arms for the sake of 
Servia. Yet without Russia’s self-restraint and quict 
acceptance of the realities of the situation at the last stage 
of events this preposterous situation would have been 
forced upon Europe. 


And now that Servia is no longer threatening as an 
immediate ‘‘ casus belli ’’, are Germany and Austria 
partners in any project which still threatens the peace 
of Europe? We know that Servia is to disarm; but 
Austria remains armed. The official organ of the 
Austrian Government has just remarked, even after the 
submission of Servia and the apparent disappearance of 
all further menace to Austro-Hungarian interests : ‘‘ the 
trumps which Austria-Hungary is said to have held in 
her hand have by no means been all played. Caution 
compels us to contradict the supposition ’’. Lest there 
should be the slightest temptation to interpret these 
words as a reference only to some moral and intellectual 
superiority or advantages, the ‘‘ Fremdenblatt ’’ goes 
on to say: ‘‘ In view of the feeling which is rising 
against us, our conviction must remain that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain our forces at least at the 
strength at which they are to-day ’’. The strength of the 
Austro-Hungarian forces actually mobilised to-day has 
been estimated by three of the best-informed authorities 
in Europe at practically the same amount. There are 
** 250,000 on the Servian borders and 125,000 on the 
Montenegrin ’’; the total is 385,000 according to the 
** Times ’’; it is 350,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, and 
1000 guns according to a French military expert. Why 
is this enormous army to be maintained “‘ at least in this 
strength,’’ according to the Fremdenblatt ’’, after 
Servia has accepted all the conditions which were said to 
be indispensable to peace? Financial requirements alone 
must point to a necessity of making use of these vast 
masses, and making use of them quickly, if it ts not 
intended to disband them. Then there are the German 
military preparations east of the Oder. They suggest a 
possible occupation of Russian Poland and the Baltic 
provinces of Russia, now deprived since the Japanese war 
of the protection of the Russian flect. If the half-million 
Austro-Hungarians are assumed to be intended for 
eventualities in the South, then Germany’s ultimatum to 
the Tsar to abandon Servia ‘‘ in the interests of peace "’ 
may be less closely connected with the permanent pre- 
servation of peace than we should have liked to hope 
from the submission of Belgrade. The ‘* Novoe 
Vremya ’’, discussing the ambitions of Germany, re- 
marks that ‘* Russian statesmen in a moment of inexplic- 
able panic forgot even the existence of the Triple Entente 
and took the decisive step without consulting or even in- 
forming England and France ’’. If Russia decides on 


_ not submitting to but on resisting ‘* the movement of 


Germany through the Balkan Peninsula towards the 
Egean, and even further towards Asia Minor and 
Persia ’’, then, says the Russian paper, ‘‘ it behoves 
her to strengthen and extend her understandings with 
England and France. Russia’s choice is clear. There 
cannot be two opinions about it’’. Will this then be 
the result of the temporary peace at Belgrade—a greater 
suspicion of the intentions of Germany and Austria and a 
closer alliance of the three Powers who, each for its own 
particular reasons, is perturbed at the activities and 
ambitions and growth of power of Germany ? 


ANOTHER HUNDRED MILLION FOR 
IRELAND. 


HAT was a bad day for ‘‘ the cause,’’ now more 
than thirty years ago, when Davitt, in New York, 
and at the mouth of the pistol, argued a majority of the 
Inner Circle into Parnellism and ‘‘ constitutional 
agitation ’’; when Captain McCafferty, seeing farther 
than Davitt, foretold the decay of rebellion, and, 
addressing him in the presence of the delegates after 
the vote, swore solemnly, ‘‘ If you and I ever meet 
again one of us must die’’. The greatest of the rebels, 
having then and there broken the back of rebellion, 
came home, to be imprisoned as a rebel, and to spend 
the rest of his life between McCafferty’s pistol and the 
British jailer, suspected as a traitor on both sides alike 
and yet as loyal to his convictions as any man of his 
time. In those days there was an Irish manhood of no 
mean order, and not murderous, however revolutionary. 
The doctrine of murder as a virtue came later. 
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It was soon clear that McCafferty had been right. 
Deprived of the wilder ideal and knowing nothing of 
“ constitutionalism ’’, the peasants showed signs of 
settling down to their work. A republic by all means, 
if possible, but if not that, they wanted simply to work 
and live. Trained to despise compromise, they cared 
little for Parnellism, and the Home Rule idea must have 
fallen dead without the force of a motive much stronger 
than itself. Realising the ‘‘ national ’’ danger of ‘‘ the 
cause ’’ lapsing into civilisation, the ‘‘ leaders ’’ in- 
vented ‘‘ the Land Problem ’’, which, from that day to 
this, has brought Ireland steadily to ruin, for no return 
beyond securing the ‘‘ leaders ’’ seats in Parliament and 
a monopoly in the traffic of Irish.‘‘ public ’’ opinion. 

Then began the systematic corruption of the 
peasantry, the ‘‘ national policy ’’ of turning honest 
men into thieves and brave men into murderers for the 
convenience of the theft. The peasants did not want 
Home Rule. But what if it promised them their neigh- 
bours’ property? It was ‘‘ the Land for the People ”’, 
and ‘‘ the People ’’ were the peasants. The landlords 
had opposed ‘‘ the Republic’. Why not shoot them? 
It would avenge the lost cause, and it might help to get 
possession of their land. The Home Rule car was 
hooked to the agrarian engine, and the eighty drivers 
have all this time been wheeling over the necks of 
‘me fella counthrymin ’’, claiming to legislate on the 
justification of their lawlessness—and with a British 
majority, led by a powerful Prime Minister, at one time 
pledged to accept the degrading spectacle as a con- 
stitutional basis for Imperial procedure! Such is the 
derivation of the Irish ‘‘ Land Problem ’’—congestion 
apart. 

It is now just twenty-seven years since the Imperial 
Parliament first dishonoured its traditions by definitely 
capitulating to organised crime in its land legislation 
for Ireland; and every ‘“‘ final settlement ’’ since then 
has but further complicated ‘‘ the problem ’’ and 
strengthened the position of the men in the car. About 
six years ago ‘‘ Mr. Wyndham’s great Act ’’ made that 
“‘ final solution ’’ a matter of a hundred millions, with 
a ‘‘ bonus ”’ of twelve more; but over eighty millions 
of that has been paid or pledged since then, and this 
week in the House of Commons the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland says that about a hundred millions is wanted 
still, after all the ‘‘ final ’’ settling of the past six years. 
In so. far as the money and the calculations are con- 
cerned the whole of the vast expenditure under the 
Wyndham Act counts for nothing, the total required 
being still about as large as ever; and, still more in- 
structive, the causes making this ‘‘ final settlement ’’ so 
useless are so permanent in their nature and so elastic 
in their shape that Mr. Birrell’s new scheme, with his 
£183,000,000, may leave another ‘‘ miscalculation ”’ 
after six years more. The one fact established by all 
these schemes together is the impossibility of prospec- 
tive calculation with any accuracy as to the cost 
of Irish Land Purchase—and for the excellent reason 
that this cost is always subject to the incalculable 
motives of the car drivers, with Mr. Birrell’s own 
““ sympathetic ’’ encouragement: As if for the mere 
pleasure of straining the Imperial credit, Nationalism 
is putting Ireland’s posterity in pawn, and on terms 
that make redemption more difficult every day. 

Six years ago they wanted about 4/112,000,000 for the 
“final settlement ’’. Eighty-four million pounds of it 
has now been paid or pledged. This would leave only 
'£28,000,000 to be provided ; but instead of that about 
4£.100,000,000 is wanted still, and the total goes up by 
71,000,000. Mr. Wyndham’s “ miscalculation was 
not financial; it was psychological, in assuming the 
Irish to be a normal people, and in ignoring the need 
of the car drivers to keep the question unsettled. This 
addition of £71,000,000 arises to set free the engine 
from the car, but the car is as carefully hooked as ever, 
and who knows whether the £71,000,000 may not 
be doubled in seven years? The agrarian engine 
that draws the Home Rule car is a most valuable item 
of stage property in the Irish tragi-comedy, and 
financiers who care for their reputation had better not 


car be? The drivers might have to go ploughing, and 
that would be a dreadful descent from the “‘ flure o’ the 
House ’’. Heaven-sent statesmen will not go from 
Parliament to potatoes without such gate-money as they 
can get from the fall. ! 

While Mr. Birrell is arguing in the House, and 
arguing most ungracefully, that the error of 
471,000,000 was committed by Mr. Wyndham’s Bill, 
we have Mr. William O’Brien resigning from Parlia- 
ment and from public life on the ground that the car 
men have conspired deliberately to discredit that 
scheme, in order to keep the car going at no matter 
what cost. Who could know a thing like this better 
than Mr. O’Brien? In Mr. Birrell’s circumstances 
injustice to Mr. Wyndham is safer than independence of 
the car men, but it is far below the standards of our 
Parliamentary chivalry. 

Mr. Birrell sticks to his sliding bonus, called ‘‘ a 
joke ’’ by Judge Ross, who spends his life in the law 
of Land Purchase. This is a gift from the taxpayer 
to make up the difference between what the land- 
lords demand and what the tenants are permitted to 
offer. Dreading the loss of their engine through 
Mr. Wyndham’s success, the car men, greatly assisted 
by Mr. Birrell, have been doing their best to widen the 
gap so that no bonus could “‘ slide ’’ over it; and Mr. 
Birrell’s police reports on the table of the House of 
Commons are deliberately ‘‘ doctored *’ to disguise the 
triumph of crime by which his allies in the car have 
helped to prolong the agony and to put up the cost. 
No, the car must not lose its engine, no matter what 
happens, and the Chief Secretary accommodates the 
conspiracy. We have only too much reason to believe 
that this was the chief and immediate cause for the 
retirement of Lord McDonnell, who could tell a story 
if he liked. If only it were possible to write history 
while it happens, instead of having to hunt for docu- 
ments a century too late for their publication to effect 
something, the course of human destiny might be con- 
siderably improved, and there is hardly any country to 
which this applies more than it does to Ireland. 

After the sliding ‘‘ joke ’’ and the recalculation, Mr. 
Birrell’s only serious contributions to the problem are 
his enterprise in paper purchase to double the annual 
transfer and his compulsory proposals to relieve con- 
gestion. With the value of the paper influenced by 
triumphant crime, and with the landlord free to refuse 
it, there is not much chance of this clever provision 
becoming operative, at least while Mr. Birrell remains 
in Ireland to assure the crimes; but besides the 
crime we get statutory plunder if the seller is com- 
pelled to accept paper at less than par ; and let us hope 
that the House may not be as indulgent about this as 
they have been about the police reports. The whole 
thing is like an elaborate plan to humbug the car men 
until the Government can escape from the additional 
curses which they have piled up in Ireland since they came 
into office. 

As to congestion, the central difficulty is not 
even touched—that is, unless the compulsion is to mean 
such confiscation as can accommodate the industrial 
inefficiency of the migrants. Lack of land has never 
been the difficulty, but rather that the land available, 
made dear by the higher efficiency of the beast on it, 
was beyond the economic reach of the ignorant and 
inefficient migrants, the presence of cows making the 
same land worth fully fifty per cent. more than the 
presence of people could make it. Hence the need for 
organised crime to bring down the value of cow land to 
the level of man land; and hence the need for a 
‘* sympathetic administration '’ to accommodate the 
crime for the ‘‘ success of land purchase ’’. Is it any 
wonder that leading Nationalists have described this 
new Bill as a measure ‘‘ to give effect to the policy 
of the United Irish League '’?—that is, legislation to 
accommodate crime. 

If the congest migrant ever works up to the level 
of the prairies awaiting him, it must be by means of 
knowledge and capital of which he is now quite desti- 
tute; and if the State, having found the land for him, 


calculate. Without the engine, of what use could the | is to capitalise him as well, it must, to avoid disaster, 
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be under some form of authoritative supervision as yet 
ignored in all the schemes. The real problem is not in 
congestion but where the congest has to go, and though 
the Congested Districts Board have been spending 
public money for eighteen years, they have not 
attempted one constructive experiment on these lines. 
As a result they are voted useless, even by members of 
their own body appointed to inquire as to their failure ; 
but here, as everywhere, the car men block the way. 
Without the agrarian guard to keep it alive, Home Rule 
falls dead. Then, why should those who live by the 
problem be in a hurry for its solution? 


A POLEMIC IN PORRIDGE. 


QO UR old acquaintance with oatmeal led us to assume 

that the Scotch brain could see at least as far as 
Lancashire, but the ‘‘ Glasgow Herald ’’ among others 
denounces our fiscal experiment in Manchester cotton. 
There is no attempt to deny the demonstration but an 
appeal to authority, which is itself in question ; and the 
proved need to think anew, to review dogma, causes 
anger, as when a sick man is wakened suddenly after 
an unhealthy supper. In an essential way the whole 
question is as to the competence of authority. The 
evidence against it is plain and strong ; but the defence, 
evading the evidence, merely asserts that authority 
must be right, because it is authority. For the rest, 
the retreat from the issue is covered by a rearguard 
volume of abuse—the same old attitude of mind that has 
hampered progress ever since the priests in the Temple 
opposed the fulfilment of the prophets. 

The Scotch could once think on such things, but 
many job lots of foreign inferiority, including food, have 
since then been dumped “‘ free ’’ to disturb the cerebral 
nutrition, where they had taken the sound grain of the 
country to the University locker before Free Trade and 
dyspepsia came to cloud the mental vision as they do 
now. We can but take our experiment from Man- 
chester to Glasgow, work it out in still more familiar 
terms, and look for the gratitude of our critic when 
he has recovered his Scotch good feeling——-he wrote on 
the eve of the Glasgow election, when the evident 
triumph for Tariff Reform must have been very trying 
to one who preached that we could gain by the 
** cheapness ”’ of a purchase which prevented us from 
earning the price of it. 

That is the final glory of Free Trade; it offers us 
commodities from abroad so ‘‘ cheap ’’ that we are 
unable to buy them, as is shown in our fallen imports ; 
so very ‘‘ cheap ”’ that it is not worth while for capital 
to employ labour in their production at home, even 
when they are of a kind which we have always pro- 
duced. The doctrine is so true that it has but to go 
all round, as it is going, and we stand incapable to 
produce the equivalent values that could buy these 
** cheap ’’ imports for us. Why should capital employ 
us at home to produce things that yield no such 
dividends as can be got from exporting our capital to 
employ foreign labour under Protection? The system 
was far less interesting before it began to go all round 
on us, when it still enabled us to produce equivalents 
in exchange for the ‘‘ cheap ’’ imports; but now our 
increasing difficulty is to find anything which we cannot 
import more ‘‘ cheaply ’’—all from countries in which 
Protection is supposed to have made cost of production 
so high as to make export impossible. When nothing 
remains that we may not import more cheaply than we 
can produce it, ‘‘ Free ’’ Trade has reached the end 
of its present tendency, but with the interesting result 
in addition that we have reached the end of our life as 
a nation. 

There are men who would gladly pay threepence a 
week more for their bread if they had twenty-five 
shillings a week to pay it instead of being unemployed ; 
but what does that matter to the Radical speculator in 
job lots, who has a seat in Parliament, supported by 
dividends from the capital which he has exported to 
employ foreign labour, to encourage the higher foreign 


| ultimate destruction. 
| *‘ Free ’’ Trade, is the most ‘‘ naturally suited ’’ of all; 


efficiencies that take our markets from us, and to throw 
our own workers on the street ? 

Our Manchester experiment was conducted in cotton, 
and this Glasgow critic shows the need to have 
analogies in the most familiar form. Let us assume, 
then, that the Glasgow region is the most ‘‘ naturally 
suited ’’ in Scotland for the production of oatmeal, that 
Glasgow has Free Trade, and that all the other oatmeal 
centres in Scotland have Protection. In those circum- 
stances every job lot in Scotland wiil tend towards the 
Glasgow market for clearance. Among others there 
are two reasons for this, either of them enough to induce 
such a tendency : (1) Producers of good character and 
of shrewd foresight do not like spoiling their usual 
market by job lots, which, if consumed in the home 
region, must to that extent delay or suspend the normal 
process in their production, which, in the long run, is 
the one that pays. Profits are made on job lots in 
exchange, but the wise manufacturer will never depend 
on accidents. As a rule there is a loss somewhere on 
a job lot, and when it occurs with the producer his best 
policy is to get the stuff turned into cash as soon as 
possible, and at the greatest possible distance from his 
usual customers. (2) It is easier to ‘‘ negotiate ’’ a job 
lot in a market free of duty than in a protected market, 
because, among other reasons, the lower the price of the 
stuff per unit the less can it bear a duty. For instance, 
Aberdeen is supplying oatmeal to Edinburgh at 
eighteenpence a stone, and has a job lot which must be 
cleared at ninepence. A thing worth ninepence cannot 
bear as much duty as a thing worth eighteenpence, and 
Aberdeen takes its job lot to Glasgow, where there is 
no duty at all. It is equally the interest of every other 
oatmeal man in Scotland to go to Glasgow with his 
job lots; and accordingly Glasgow tends to become a 
kind of clearing-house for all the oatmeal misfortunes 
in Scotland. 

Now, let us note that all this time Glasgow itself is 
the ‘*‘ most naturally suited ’’ site of them all for the 
production of oatmeal. In spite of that it must be 
increasingly hard to produce oatmeal in Glasgow at a 
profit. With the accidents and misfortunes of the 
whole country tending to concentrate their cumulative 
evils at one spot, it must become increasingly 
unpleasant for that spot. Who would think of extend- 
ing his operations and employing more iabour in the 
production of oatmeal at Glasgow? Much better export 
the capital to Aberdeen and the other places where they 
have tariffs to defend its security against any such con- 
centration of misfortunes. With no tariff in any of the 
regions, or with a tariff equality in all of them, the 
accidents would tend to cancel each other, leaving each 
region to digest its own job lots; but one undefended, 
among a number well defended, makes obviously for 
Yet the ruined site, ruined by 


that is, the one site among them where ‘“‘ Free Trade ”’ 
is supposed to do least harm. Real Freedom of Trade is 
clearly in making fiscal hindrances uniform, whether by 
duties or by none, rather than in having duties at one 
place and none at another. The whole doctrine rests 
essentially on the self-evident proposition that, other 
things being equal, productive energy is economised by 
selecting the most ‘‘ naturally suited ’’ site for the pro- 
duction of a given commodity ; but we have seen how 
when other things are not equal, as they are not with 
us, the most ‘‘ naturally suited ’’ site of all tends to 
become the least productive, not merely contradicting 
the fundamental doctrine of Free Trade, but also 
demonstrating the truth of its opposite in our conditions 
of its application. 

Delivered either from Manchester, from Glasgow, or 
from any other place, this shot at the very heart of 
our ‘* Free ’’ Trade goes home every time ; and no Cam- 
bridge syllogisms can forge any convincing resistance. 
We select the most vital organ to shorten the agony. 
When that goes down, the thing is dead. The aim is 
more difficult, but the effect is certain. Meantime other 
organs are more easily hit. 

If the Scotch editor cannot reflect in terms of oatmeal 
we are quite willing to make porridge of it for him, aod 
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might have done so but that the stuff is so much more 
difficult to handle. Since this demonstration is 
specially intended for those who must have come under 
his influence in Scotland, let us explain that in our 
oatmeal analogy Glasgow stands for the United 
Kingdom, the other Scotch centres of the porridge 
industry for the various foreign countries in competi- 
tion with us, and the oatmeal for the wealth in various 
forms internationally exchanged. 

The only counter case so far raised by our critics is 
that, if the job lots come in, products of our own must 
go out to pay for them; that ‘‘ we cannot import 
without exporting an equivalent ’’. True, but have not 
the equivalents both ways been already checked in their 
growth and actually diminished in the past year? What 
comes in at any given time must be paid for by some- 
thing that goes out, already produced or on the way 
when the equivalent is imported; but this can by no 
means prevent any additional import from discouraging 
home production in that particular commodity ; and it is 
‘bound to be the case when the import is at a price for 
which we can no longer produce it at a profit. The 
fallacy lies in the loose assumption that the two proposi- 
tions cannot both be true; the assumption that because 
an import must be paid for by an export, the import can- 
not discourage home production. The fact that there 
must be value for value in international trade as in all 
trade is but the very beginning of the matter, and if the 
“‘ competent economists ’’ who fix their finalities for 
Glasgow and Cambridge have not been able to see 
beyond the beginning, so much the greater need to 
supplement their elementary dogmatism by its correc- 
tive. The whole science of economics, though young 
enough to be still very imperfect as a science, is old 
enough to have imposed its changing empiricism as 
unchanging ‘‘ law ’’ on a mischievously large number 
of half-educated minds, especially in the daily 
journalism now devoted to the defence of ‘‘ Free ”’ 
Trade. 


THE CITY. 


T last the nightmare of war in Eastern Europe has 
A passed away, let us hope for good, and with the 
Bank rate reduced to 2} the Stock Exchange ought to 
have better times in store. Brokers and jobbers and 
speculators care nothing for European politics, except 
so far as they affect prices. It is nothing to them 
if Russia be humiliated or Great Britain be treated as 
a negligible quantity. What they want is peace, in 
which to bear and bull and peddle out their wares to the 
public. A good deal of the rise in prices has of course 
been due to bear closing. There were a good many 
people who believed that war was inevitable, and there 
was a pretty large ‘‘ short ’’ account in Yankees and 
Kaffirs. The bears in Eries and Steel Commons have 
had their tails pretty well twisted, as Steels have been 
rushed up to 50 and Eries to 31, though intrinsically 
both those stocks are worth less. But as a man requires 
a long spoon to sup with the devil, so a man must have 
a long purse to go short of Yankees. No matter what 
the intrinsic merits or demerits of a stock in the Ameri- 
can market, there is nearly always a very strong bull pool 
i existence. At present, for instance (and we think for 
six or eight months to come), the big interests are on 
the ‘‘ long ”’ side ; and though no doubt prices are arti- 
ficially inflated, and will in time come back to the seller, 
we should advise no one to try his hand at being a bear 
except for small amounts of stock. 

Kaffirs responded fairly well to the call of the bulls. 
Rand Mines and Modders, the bell-wethers of the flock, 
rose easily 1os., but Apex, which have had such a big 
rise lately, fell back on profit-taking. It is easy to be 
wise after the event ; but we have always told our readers 
that there would be no war, and advised them to buy on 
any fall. Those who bought Modders and Rand Mines 
must already have made nice profits. We should advise 
all who hold City Deeps and Village Deeps to keep them 
for much higher prices, though they have already had a 
good rise. Profits have been snatched out of Klipfon- 
teins and Transvaal Coal Trusts, but they are not shares 


to be run after if one has missed the market. The 
Johannesburgers are buying New Eras. But as “‘ there 
are Campbells and Campbells ’’, so there are Johannes- 
burgers and Johannesburgers ; and before recommending 
our readers to buy New Eras, we should like to know 
exactly who the Johannesburg buyers are. East Rands 
have at last risen substantially and are nearly 5. We 
have never been able to understand why Consolidated 
Gold Fields should be half a pound higher than East 
Rands. Gold Fields pay 25 per cent. dividend: while 
East Rands pay 45 percent. Knights at 4 are about the 
best share to buy for investment: they will pay 40 per 
cent. this coming year, and yield therefore 10 per cent. ; 
they are safe, because they will go on paying these divi- 
dends for a great many years tocome. We still think 
that Boksburgs are a good speculation at ros. or IIs., 
as money will be found for the company on a recon- 
struction scheme, and the shares will almost certainly 
benefit. The Anglo-French Exploration Company has 
a large holding in Boksburgs, and several people back 
Anglo-French for a rise. In the Jungle market Fanti 
Consols have distinguished themselves by rising from 
15s. to 21s., but as they were at 23s. a few weeks ago, 
the shareholders are only being put in the ‘‘ statu quo 
ante bellum ’’. Alaska Treadwells have roused them- 
selves from their long lethargy, and risen to 54. As 
these shares pay 12 per cent. they certainly ought to go 
up, for being a £5 share they are only just atpar. They 
used to stand at £6, and have been at £7. They area 
good buy. 

There is considerable difference of opinion as to the 
immediate future of Argentine Rails. A good many 
people have been predicting an all-round reduction of 
dividends. Such a thing may happen in the autumn: 
but we do not think there is any possibility of its happen- 
ing this month. Central Argentines at 108}, with 3 per 
cent. dividend in them, are cheap, as are the Buenos 
Ayres Great Southern new shares (£10) at 9s. premium. 
Their present price is equivalent to £104 for the stock, 
and, adding g per cent. for the three years during which 
they only receive 4 per cent., that only brings them out 
at 113, while the other stock is 123 ex div, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


T is nearly two centuries since the Royal Exchange 
Assurance was founded. It has long transacted life, 
fire, and marine business, and now issues sickness and 
accident and employers’ liability policies, besides acting 
as trustee and executor ; in short, there is little or nothing 
in the way of desirable insurance that the corporation 
does not transact. The necessary consequence is a large 
number of revenue accounts, each of which merits 
attention. 

The life-assurance business is small for so old a 
company, but is making steady progress. The amount 
of the life fund exceeds 43,000,000 for the first time, 
and although the number of new policies issued was con- 
siderably larger than usual, the gross sums assured 
amounted to much less than in recent years ; this is com- 
paratively immaterial, since the premium income shows 
an increase. The rate of interest earned upon the funds 
after deduction of income-tax was £3 16s. 1od., as 
compared with 3 per cent. at which the liabilities are 
valued, and the rate of expenditure was 14.8 per cent. 
of the premiums, as compared with 19.2 per cent. set 
aside for expenses. Interest and loading therefore pro- 
vide substantial sources of surplus, but last year the 
profit from favourable mortality was only small. The 
life-assurance prospectus of the corporation is a most 
comprehensive one, and includes some attractive con- 
vertible-term policies, as well as offering considerable 
advantages to officers in the Navy and Army. 

The amount received for annuities in the course of the 
year was £134,000, of which quite probably a large 
part was in connexion with annuities on impaired lives. 
In the ordinary way only healthy people buy annuities, 
but the Royal Exchange, recognising that if a person 
is likely to die soon he is entitled to a larger annuity 
than a healthy life, is prepared to act on the advice of 
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its medical examiners and grant more favourable terms 
to invalid lives. ‘This is a feature that well deserves 
noting, since it is the only company which makes a 
regular practice of treating annuitants in this equitable 
fashion. 

The sinking-fund account is given separately, in 
accordance with the requirements of the Board of Trade, 
but is of quite small dimensions. The marine account 
shows a small loss of £892. 

The fire branch of the Royal Exchange suffered heavily 
over the San Francisco fire, but in 1908 a good profit was 
yielded. ‘The fire-premium income was £755,000, and 
the net profit for the year, including interest earned, was 
£56,740, which was transferred to profit and loss. 

The accident branch, which was started in 1899, has 
a premium income of £28,000. The funds increased 
during the year by nearly £7,000, the whole profit having 
been applied to increase the funds of this department. 
The sickness and accident policies of the corporation are 
among the best with which we are acquainted. 

It is interesting to have the employers’ liability account 
stated separately from the general-accident business. 
It appears that the premiums received amounted to 
120,000. The report states that this business has been 
curtailed during the past year, as the directors are not 
yet satisfied that the rates of premium are commensurate 
with the risks involved. The account seems to justify 
this view, though something depends upon whether the 
estimate of the liabilities proves to be above or below the 
amount actually required for outstanding claims. The 
Royal Exchange is one of the companies that issues an 
entirely satisfactory and completely protective policy for 
insuring employers against their liabilities to domestic 
servants. 

In the trustee and executor department the fees 
received were nearly £2,000, and, after deducting com- 
mission and expenses, there was a balance of £712 for 
transfer to profit and loss. This business is a particu- 
larly suitable form of what may be called post-mortem 
insurance for high-class insurance companies to under- 
take. The security is just as great—if not greater— 
than that of a Government Department, which would 
only pay for neglect of officials if it absolutely had to, 
while an insurance company would pay for the sake of 
its reputation ; moreover, all experience of Government 
departments in connexion with wills and insurance lead 
to the supposition that a good insurance company would 
handle such matters far more effectively. The superiority 
for such purposes over private trustees and executors is 
equally pronounced. 

The profit and loss account shows an increased balance, 
and the total assets amount to five and a half millions. 


CHRISTIANITY IN ITALY. 


By a TRAVELLER. 


7s press in Italy is divided into many sections, and 

not one of them can stand alone. They are all sub- 
ventioned, either by the Government, the Freemasons, 
the Jews, or the Clericals. As a rule, the tone of 
the Italian press is decent, but such papers as the 
‘* Tribuna ’’, the Government organ, have done incal- 
culable mischief by the publication of feuilletons and 
articles of a demoralising type. Thus, quite recently 
the ‘‘ Tribuna’’ gave Renan’s ‘‘ Vita di Gest ’’ as a 
feuilleton, and it never misses an opportunity of saying 
something spiteful or nasty against the clergy. If 
any scandal amongst them occurs, this journal gives 
it the fullest publicity; and this notwithstanding the 
fact that it is monarchical. But its proprietors are 
both Freemasons and Jews. Throughout Italy the 
Masonic press, which is generally the official, is 
antagonistic to the Catholic Church, but not so violently 
as the socialistic and anarchistic press, represented by 
the ‘‘ Avanti ’’ and other organs of a similar kind, in 
which the King and Royal Family are not infrequently 
as bitterly attacked as the Pope and Cardinals. Quite 
recently the ‘‘ Avanti ’’ published an article against the 
well-established moral reputation of Queen Margherita, 


and openly accused her of a vile intimacy with her 
chauffeur. In almost every issue of this paper and its 
imitators, the Royal Family is insidiously attacked, 
now by an exaggerated account of the royal stinginess 
or by hints that some scandal is brewing at the Quirinal. 
By this means the popularity of the present King and 
Royal Family has been gradually diminished. The 
result of all these various measures has been to shake 
the faith of a large part of the people, and to drive 
them into atheism and socialism. The object of the 
party headed by the Freemasons and subventioned by 
the Jews, under the strict understanding that they are 
to have the loaves and fishes should they get into 
power, is to drive the Pope out of Rome and establish 
a republic; and it is an open secret that the Grand 
Orient of Italy has been at the bottom of nearly every- 
thing that has taken place recently in France and Spain. 
Unfortunately, however, for the Freemasons, they 
have been in past years greatly discredited : first by the 
tobacco monopoly scandals, in which the Grand Master, 
Adriano Lemmi, was incriminated, and then by the 
horrible Murri affair, which reflects little credit on the 
present Syndic of Rome, Ernest Nathan. The ‘‘ Cor- 
riere della Sera ’’’, by far the most influential modern 
Italian paper, has been the means of unveiling the 
nefarious doings of the Freemasons. It never neglects 
an opportunity of exposing their works, since, as it 
very justly observes, they aim at the domination of the 
country on a system which, if it were ever carried into 
effect, would lead to the destruction of Italian unity. 
Ten years ago not even the Catholic papers ever 
ventured to mention the Freemasons; to-day a large 
number of Italian papers, subventioned no doubt by 
the papacy and clergy and by the King, never cease 
to allude to them unfavourably. There can be no 
question that a great many of the accusations 
brought against them are absolutely well founded. 
Although greatly discredited, the Freemasons remain 
very powerful in Italy, but at the present moment they 
are divided into two parties, the one, at the head of which 
is Grand Master Ferrari, demanding the extinction of 
the Catholic religion and the expulsion of the Pope, and 
the other maintaining that it is best to proceed with 
more prudent and, in a sense, more poisonous methods. 
against that Church which the Freemasons are pleased 
to consider their deadliest enemy. 

Socialism in Italy at the present moment is also 
much discredited, but it is none the less potent. In 
order to strengthen its weakened influence the funds 
of the Freemasons have been expended upon the 
creation of such papers as the ‘‘ Asino’’ and its 
imitators, papers which are very rarely sold and which 
will not be found in any respectable café or club-house, 
but which are none the less extremely dangerous, 
because they are so liberally exhibited in the shop- 
windows and in the newspaper kiosks. The ‘‘ Asino ’’, 
which is printed at the rate of 100,000 copies a week, is 
one of the worst papers. Needless to say, it is directed 
entirely against the Pope and the clergy, and is intended 
to diminish respect for the Catholic religion and its chief 
in the hearts of the lower orders. When lately in Italy 
I took the trouble of asking some of the newspaper- 
sellers in the various kiosks, especially at Milan, why 
they put the paper so prominently forward in their 
windows, though they themselves disapproved of it. 
The invariable answer was : ‘‘ We are very handsomely 
subventioned by the Freemasons for so doing ’’. One 
old woman, who keeps a kiosk near the Duomo, said, 
** TI know I am a sinner, but I have an old husband 
to support, and the Freemasons pay me thirty francs 
a week for exhibiting the ‘ Asino’ where you sce 
it, low enough for the children to be able to read it.’ 
‘* There are times ’’, the old woman said, ‘‘ when [ 
feel I could kill myself, but what can I do?’’ The 
same thing was repeated to me in Venice and in Genoa. 
Therefore the ‘‘ Asino’’ is not published as a matter 
of profit, but as one of propaganda; and the 
intimacy which has grown up between the Jew 
Podrecca, the editor and principal writer of the 
‘* Asino ’’, and Nathan, now Syndic of Rome, is ver) 
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significant. The ‘‘ Asino ’’ and its imitators are not 
only allowed to violate the law of guarantees by carica- 
turing the Pope, whose person, according to the third 
article of the said law of guarantees, should be held in 
the same respect as that of the King—whereby any 
attempt to caricature or to write in an impertinent 
manner about him is punishable—but it attacks the 
Royal Family very subtly and indirectly in almost 
every single number. The fact is that the Freemasons 
hope one day, after having de-Christianised the people 
if that is possible, to seize the reins of government, 
proclaim a highly secularised republic on the lines of 
the French, drive the Pope out of Rome, suppress the 
monastic houses and religious education, and even 
destroy or close the churches and convert them to 
secular uses. Quite recently the ‘‘ Avanti ’’ advocated 
the conversion of S. Peter’s into a huge place of 
amusement, and gave a programme of the manner in 
which it should be done; and the ‘‘ Asino’’ has again 
and again said that there is no chance for Italy until 
the Christian religion has been stamped out in every 
part of the peninsula. Unfortunately, side by side with 
the ‘‘ Asino ”’ there has sprung up not only a host of 
imitators, but a whole literature which is inspired and 
subventioned by the Jews. 

The Church in Italy has lost almost the entire 
control of its erstwhile immense fortune. In many 
cities where there is a socialist municipality proces- 
sions are prohibited, and all the petty persecution 
which holds good in modern France is in full vigour. 
Street shrines have been pulled down, magnificent 
religious frescoes, notably in Verona and Padua, 
because they stood upon the public way, whitewashed 
over ; the wayside crosses have been disturbed, and not 
a few churches, even of artistic merit, converted to 
profane purposes. Ina word, modern Italy has allowed 
a section of the population, by no means the majority, 
to work their own sweet will in an effort to weaken 
the religious sentiments of the country in every class, 
for we find in Italy amongst the nobility, even those 
who have been educated in congregational schools, the 
‘same marks of indifference to religion and consequent 
decadentism which surprise one so forcibly in a similar 
class in France; and amongst a certain section of the 
tower orders the apache has sprung into existence 
in all the large cities under the name of Teppista. 
There has been, since this state of things reached its 
present proportions, a marked deterioration in the 
manners and morals of the entire population. Five 
years ago, for instance, the gondoliers in Venice were 
charming people; to-day they have deteriorated, prov- 
ing insolent and grasping, and this state of affairs is 
acknowledged by nearly every sensible Italian to be 
due to the apathy of the Government in allowing the 
country to be deluged with vile literature. Needless 
to say in addition to this, socialist and anarchist meet- 
ings are held almost daily in every city of Italy, and 
there are thousands of clubs whose members are bound 
to serve their masters of the masonic and socialistic 
party, and to banish religion from the educotion of their 
children and from their homes. 


FITZGERALD. 
By Epwarp THomas. 


I? is a hundred years since FitzGerald was born and 
fifty since the book was anonymously and silently 
published with which his name is now usually connected. 
The earlier was the more important event. For it is the 
man, not the little book, that is chiefly memorable now. 
When he was only twenty-one he wrote in careless, 
prophetic mood that he could not stand seeing new faces 
‘in the polite circles, and was going to become a great 
bear. And it was, to use Carlyle’s epithets, a peaceable, 
affectionate, ultra-modest, innocent and far niente bear 
that he became. He appears to have been born old. 
‘What other youth would have gone to Bemerton and 
deplored the lack of a memorial-stone to George Herbert 
with: ‘* This is a great shame indeed. 1 would gladly 


put up a plain stone if I could get the Rector’s leave ’’ ? 
He also appears never to have grown any older, and as 
his youth was discreet and mellow so his age was elastic, 
fresh and sweet. Hardly in another age or country 
could he have lived that severely delicious, ascetically 
sybaritic life which has come almost to embody the rustic 
and bookish pleasures as they were to be had in perfec- 
tion perhaps for the last time in the shaken but still 
placid, kindly and sequestered England of the nineteenth 
century. The railway had come, but it was only a con- 
venience to this least travelled of men. The factories 
had broken out over the earth, but he saw them not on 
his North Sea coast and at his solitary East Anglian halls. 
London was the sublime infernal city we know, but it 
held his friends and he knew how to keep out of it. For 
a man destined at the age of thirty-three to wake on a 
May dawn, open the window and read Ecclesiasticus 
there could have been no time and place as good for 
doing it as the middle of last century at Beccles. He 
was certain to hear the blackbird : he could by no possi- 
bility be disturbed by the sound of foreign or civil war. 
The century bowed down to the policeman, and 
FitzGerald took advantage of the hour to live a life which 
was one of the greatest triumphs of art in a notable age. 
But protected as he was by his country, his period, his 
own temperament, endowed as he was with ample gifts 
of health, friends and money, he might yet have lived a 
life of whose beginning there could have been no excuse 
for celebrating the hundredth anniversary on 31 March 
1909. Some hundreds lived lives remembered only by 
the partridges they missed and by their fatted heirs and 
heiresses. Easy as FitzGerald’s life might appear in his 
prose, idle as he said it was, it was yet lived out with as 
great determination, consistency and fortitude as any 
prophet’s. He had his indulgent side. He read ‘‘ The 
Woman in White ’’ threetimes. But his was a not quite 
easy tranquillity. Perhaps he protested against himself 
as well as against Jane Austen when he wished Magnus 
Troil or even one of Fielding’s brutes ‘‘ would but dash in 
upon the Gentility and swear a round Oath or two! ’” 
Something not unrelated to gentility was with him on the 
‘* Scandal ’’ and at Boulge. Also he said once: ‘‘ I 
don’t think letter-writing men are much worth ’’. But 
life was his art. His one creation was the image in his 
letters of himself. He understood music and loved his 
spinet. He drew and was curious in pictures. He was 
by nature the master of a simple and effective prose. He 
made himself, for the purpose of translating Omar, a 
master of verse which might have given him in an un- 
poetic age a position like Gray’s. In his slender output, 
in his scholar’s cloistered life, in his epistolary power, in 
his reputation founded on one poem and even in some 
of the qualities of that poem, he resembled Gray—Gray of 
whom he wrote, thinking of some of his coevals, ‘‘ I feel 
sure that Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’, pieced and patched together 
so laboriously, by a man of almost as little Genius as 
abundant Taste, will outlive all these hasty abortions °’. 
The ‘‘ Elegy ’’ survives, is singular and without con- 
temporary rival. The ‘‘ Rubaiyat ’’, one is inclined to 
think, has seen its best days. Among those interested 
in Persian philosophy and poetry it can only be of 
secondary importance. In the esteem of lovers of 
English poetry it is perhaps taking a minor place as a 
tour de force of exquisite skill, as possibly the most 
perfect piece of verse which is not poetry in the language. 
It has not brought fresh ideas or images of any force 
into our literature. It is already as cold and lacking in 
the native quality of English poetry as the work of Pope. 
Its stanza-form has had imitation but no considerable 
influence. His other performances in verse are incon- 
testably of a lesser order, and are chiefly translations 
which hardly promise to be accepted by another age. In 
prose written for the press he did nothing that was not 
excellent in its kind, yet neither is it of that rare individual 
sort that triumphs independent of subject-matter and 
mere size, nor is it devoted to work that compels atten- 
tion by its bulk or its unusual, general, or lasting interest. 
‘* Euphranor ’’ can be revived only by the curious at long 
intervals : it is a scholar’s exercise, though perhaps of 
unfading fragrance. Of ali the prose published in his 


lifetime the rambling but wonderfully compressed little 
introduction to ‘‘ Polonius "’ is the best. 


It will be long 
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before men cease to turn to the passage ending ‘‘ if such 
good Homebrewed be there as used to be before I knew 
I was to die ’’. But that was precisely the quality of his 
letters. It is by his letters, in which he transliterated 
his life as if on tracing paper, that he is most likely to 
secure that existence which contemporaries call immor- 
tality. Of what his life was apart from the letters little 
is known, only enough toenable us to see that, great as he 
was as spectator, yet as actor he usually hesitated and 
at some important points decidedly failed—he was, as he 
called himself, a dowager. But he had the art to be 
graceful, to be nearly always right and never dull, to 
convey—though he was the most self-conscious of men— 
by a myriad fine unconsciously arrayed touches the 
effect of nearly the whole of a very long life. Other 
letter-writers have confessed themselves more pro- 
foundly, more passionately, have told more of their great 
emotions and ideas. FitzGerald tells us indeed of several 
occasions of tears, once too that his blood feels like 
champagne ; but as a rule he is hiding the deeps from 
himself, and it is the nervous ripple of his prose which 
reveals or suggests them in spite of and unknown to him- 
self. There is no prose fuller or more subtle in its self- 
expression than the prose of his letters. Often each 
sentence, each clause, does not contribute to one or two 
clear effects, opinions or whatever they may be, but each 
qualifies the other, with tortuous hesitations that some- 
times leave us in permanent uncertainty. That very 
“* Ah! ”’ of which he was so fond seems a sighing fore- 
cast of the heart failure by which he met his wished-for 
end. ‘ And now ”’, hé says in a letter which he was con- 
tinuing after a fortnight’s interval, ‘‘ I shall finish this 
portrait of my mind, you see, ina different aspect perhaps 
to that with which I set out.’’ ‘That was what happened 
when there was no such interval. At times this is mere 
ineffectiveness, as when he says ‘‘ Some good will come 
of it, I dare say, and some ill’’. But not even this 
is ineffective in the portrait of FitzGerald. There are 
certain notes only at the bottom of all which are simple 
enough. There is regret for the past, chiefly for the days 
when he met certain friends or read certain books— 
“* the days are gone when beauty bright ”’ etc. Then 
there is the firm belief that ‘‘ all goes on toward better 
and better : and humanity grows clear by flowing (very 
little profited by any single sage or hero) ’’: and the 
belief in ‘‘ the Vox Populi of two hundred Years: still 
more, of two thousand ’’. And there is that feeling for 
life which makes him say of Romney’s wife nursing him 
at the end after his long desertion : ‘‘ This quiet act of 
hers is worth all Romney’s pictures ; even as a matter 
of Art, I am sure’’. Upon this foundation and often 
obscuring it was the infinite variety of the critic tempera- 
ment on its passive side, the temperament which was 
born and wrought into an exquisite though fallible 
electrometer. Sleeplessly feeling a thousand things 
““ that one may be contented to feel without having to 
write an essay about ’’, reminding us how many times 
what literature loses by professionalism, he paints in the 
three volumes of his letters a polished Arcady of men 
and nature and books which may well survive many of the 
animate and inanimate things that gave their colours to 
his palette. 


A CURTAIN-RAISER, AND THE FOUNTAIN”. 


By Max BEERBOHM. 


HE Stage Society’s next production will be its 
fiftieth. Let the Society accept my respectful con- 
gratulations on its coming jubilee. It has achieved a 
great deal of excellent work, and has good reason to be 
proud of itself. But I hope that pride will not be the only 
emotion when the members meet to banquet themselves. 
Vague doubts as to perfection, I hope, willcreep in. Ex- 
perience teaches us that a society formed for an artistic 
purpose—or for any purpose whatsoever—tends in course 
of time to become narrow-minded. Some one section 
begins to dominate. Some one line of policy begins to 
dominate that section—a narrower line of policy than 
that which the pious founders had conceived. The aim 
of the Stage Society is to produce the most interesting 
modern plays that would not have a chance of being pro- 


duced in the usual manner. The duty of the committee 
is to determine which these plays are. I do not doubt 
that every member of the committee is guided in his 
task of selection solely by his sense of what is in 
itself the best play available. But I do suspect that the 
majority of the committee has fallen into the habit of 
believing that any play written with a socialistic bias 
must be a masterpiece, or, if not actually a masterpiece, 
at any rate the work of a master-mind. Otherwise, how 
shall I account for the production of ‘‘ Unemployed ’”’, a 
short play that preceded Mr. George Calderon’s witty 
comedy ‘* The Fountain ’’ last Monday afternoon? In 
point of intellectual force, and sense of life, ‘‘ Unem- 
ployed ’’ is rather below the level of the average curtain- 
raiser in a merely commercial theatre. And that, I am 
sure, is the only reason why a merely commercial theatre 
would none of it. But the mere fact that a play 
would be rejected elsewhere ought not to be a passport 
to the graces of the committee of the Stage Society. The 
best of the plays that would be rejected elsewhere is the 
play to be selected. If the truth is that the committee 
had received no short play of finer quality than ‘* Unem- 
ployed ’’, then the proper course for them to pursue was 
to strew ashes on their heads, and post back ‘‘ Unem- 
ployed ’’ to its author with all possible speed. I do not, 
however, for one moment believe that nothing better, 
and far better, than this play had been sent in. And lL 
implore the committee to face bravely the horrid for- 
gotten fact that a socialistic tendency in a writer doesn’t 
necessarily include genius, or exclude dullness and silli- 
ness. I cannot imagine anything more unilluminating 
and old-fashioned than the view of life taken by the 
author of ‘‘ Unemployed ”’: on the one hand the poor, 
as hero; on the other, the rich, as villain. The rich are 
typified in the persons of a frivolous married woman and 
a man who is flirting with her. The poor are typified by 
a tramp, who comes to the garden-gate, begging for a 
day’s work, and who, though dying of starvation, refuses 
to accept the shilling offered to him by the rich man. 
After a long and amazingly crude conversation betweer 
the rich man and the rich woman, in which he explains 
how well content he is to batten on the sufferings of the 
poor, and how well worth while it is ‘‘ that a million 
canaille should labour ’’ to keep a beautiful and delicate 
person like herself in luxury, the tramp re-appears at the 
garden-gate, and falls down dead. The rich man says 
‘* What a bore !’’ and runs to fetch a policeman, advising 
the rich woman to read a magazine in the meantime. 
The policeman, having made some notes, gives the 
corpse a contemptuous kick, and the play ends with the 
departure of the rich man and woman for a walk. The 
Stage Society must make no more mistakes of this kind. 

Mr. Calderon’s play, ‘‘ The Fountain’’, made me 
regret once more the cessation of Vedrenne-Barker. 
Here is a comedy which could not, probably, have a long 
run, yet a comedy of which two performances do not 
nearly exhaust the number of people who would delight 
in it. I think it a great pity that such excellent work 
should have so fugitive a show. The play is based on an 
idea—‘‘ That which the fountain sends forth returns 
again to the fountain ”’ ; and this idea is worked logically 
out with a keen sense of fun. There is a certain Mrs. 
Wren, a young woman who is appalled by the thought 
of the sufferings of the poor, and wants to do something 
to alleviate them. Her husband agrees with her that it is 
impossible not to be appalled ; but as to the need of doing 
anything—there he is utterly opposed to her. He is not 
in the least ashamed of being a merc talker : talkers do 
help to clarify things, whereas doers invariably make of 
things a worse muddle than they found. He continues 
to talk until his wife can stand it no longer; and Mr. 
Calderon begins his play at the moment when she arrives 
at the rooms of Miss Kerrison, a friend of hers, who lives 
in the East End of London, devoting her time to settle- 
ment work. One of Mrs. Wren’s troubles is that her 
income does not leave her any great scope for charity. 
She begs the trustees of her capital to transfer it in some 
way that shall bring her in an extra hundred or so a year. 
She is delighted when they unwillingly consent, and sets 
to work on qucer schemes of charity—one of which is 
the establishment of an amateur pawnbroker’s shop, run 
on philanthropic lines. Of course the poor people take 
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advantage of her, right and left. She does not mind that. 
What does horrify her is to find that Mr. Palmer, the 
landlord of the tenement buildings, is putting up these 
poor people’s rents by sixpence a week, having heard of 
their access of good fortune. Thus, what she gives to 
them she is giving really to Palmer. So she gives them 
another bonus. Palmer proceeds to raise the rents by a 
shilling. Also, he refuses to allow her to use as a hospital 
or home of rest the house which she has just leased from 
him. The contract is produced for reference, and, to 
every one’s surprise, it is found that Mrs. Wren is not 
only the lessee, but also the owner of the ground rent. 
Her solicitors, in order to secure for her the desired addi- 
tion to her income, had re-invested her money in this very 
security. She is also owner of the tenement buildings. 
It was for her emolument, ultimately, that the rents had 
been raised. What she had been trying to give to the 
poor, and seeming to give to Palmer, she had been 
giving to herself, all the time. Her husband, as you may 
imagine, is delighted at the vindication of his theories. 
Both he and she are admirably drawn characters, and 
not the less alive for being slightly caricatured. The 
majority of the characters are slum types—all of them 
vivid and amusing. But the prime virtue of the play is 
not in its characters, nor in the working-out of its idea, 
but in the quality of its dialogue, which is brilliant 
throughout, with just that saliency and suddenness that 
is so much more effective in the theatre than is any other 
manner of wit. Wren, in one of his discussions with his 
wife, tells her that the opinion she has just expressed is 
certainly the opinion of the man in the street. ‘‘ And 
who, pray,’’ she interjects, ‘‘is ‘the man in the 
street’? ’’ Women,”’ replies Wren. Another good 
instance occurs in the scene when one of the poor women 
appears in a new bonnet which the clergyman suspects 
has been bought on the proceeds of a bet on a horse 
named Mint Sauce. He taxes her with this, and she gives 
him an evasive answer. ‘‘ Do you know ’’, he asks, 
‘‘what happened to Sapphira?’’ The woman says 
promptly ‘‘ Yes, sir ; she didn’t start ’’. Translated thus 
into the medium of print, such sallies lose immensely ; 
just as literary wit goes for little in a theatre. Mr. 
Calderon has as true a gift for dramatic wit as he showed 
in ‘‘ Dwala ”’ for literary wit. 


NOSTALGIA. 
By Laurence Binyon. 


Re SAiLY. one sometimes feels, it might be no bad 

thing for the world if science, having enjoyed so 
magnificent an innings these past hundred years, retired 
for a time and let other human activities have their turn. 
It would take us quite a long time to digest all that the 
nineteenth century has acquired for us in the way of new 
knowledge. But there seems no sign of the energies of 
science abating ; on the contrary they grow more fast 
and furious every year. And we have to make our 
reckoning with the scientific spirit, whatever interest in 
life lays hold on us: artists and men of letters with the 
rest. Ina pleasantly written preface to the catalogue of 
an exhibition of works by the late Mr. Spencer Stanhope, 
his friend Mr. William de Morgan takes up the old 
quarrel of realism v. idealism. The painters, he argues, 
are being sifted out by science; ‘‘ optical art ’’, the art 
which seeks to reproduce the actual, is doomed, and the 
fortress of the imaginative idea can alone resist the in- 
vading conqueror. This may not be the whole truth; 
I hope shortly to find occasion to say something more 
about ‘‘ optical art ’”’ ; but certainly the dominating bent 
of science in the last few generations has created a 
nostalgia in certain temperaments, the longing for beauty 
which science does not satisfy, and driven them from the 
actual to a far remoteness. Of such was Burne-Jones, 
and of such was Spencer Stanhope. The exhibition at 
the Carfax Gallery should be visited at once before it 
closes. I do not know to what degree it is representa- 
tive, but there are works which are obviously early and 
works which are obviously late ; and it is interesting to 
see what way the painter travelled. The earliest picture, 
no doubt, is that called ‘‘ Thoughts of the Past’’. A 


young woman in deshabille stands by the window of a 
room looking out on the Thames and its shipping—it is, 
I believe, the window of Rossetti’s studio—and with a 
painful gesture clutches a strand of the long fair hair 
she has been combing. The intensity, the strain, of the 
early Pre-Raphaelite time is here, with its bright and 
patient realism of colour; the picture is vivid with the 
character of its period. But the phase seems to have 
passed quickly with this painter, who worked by the side 
of Burne-Jones on the walls of the Oxford Union and 
who soon seems to have fallen under that master’s spell. 
A fine picture, ‘‘ The Wine-Press ’’, inspired by a text 
of Isaiah, is painted in the mood and with the colouring 
of Simeon Solomon; but most of Spencer Stanhope’s 
work is entirely of the school of Burne-Jones. He 
worked at Florence, with the early Florentines around 
him. And we feel that, after all, the effort in realism 
of his early work did not truly belong to his inner nature. 
He was born a decorator ; he loved sumptuous colours 
and beautiful lines for their own sake ; he found a luxury 
like the Euphuist’s in the mere usage of his materials. 
He was one of the first revivers of tempera-painting. 
But as time went on his painting became more and more 
devitalised. The effort to shape or suggest reality in 
form and movement died out of what became little but a 
pattern of bright colours and sweet lines. An artist may 
be as remote as he likes, and his art be all a dream, but 
the dream must be as compelling a reality in itself as the 
world of daily fact, or we are not interested. 

In writing the other day on workers in black and white 
I had meant to add something on the work of a young 
artist who, unlike the makers of original prints, prefers 
to adapt the processes of mechanical reproduction to his 
own uses. Mr. James Guthrie is known to those who 
study or collect the productions of private presses as the 
promulgator of little books and magazines for which he 
makes both verses and designs, printed by himself. To 
celebrate the Poe centenary he has brought out a selec- 
tion from that poet with the designs he has made in 
illustration of them. (‘‘ Some Poems of E. A. Poe.’’ 
With Drawings by James Guthrie. Published by the 
Artist at Flansham, near Bognor.) And the matter is 
congénial. For Mr. Guthrie, too, has in him the nos- 
talgia of our age. But he secludes himself in no fast- 
ness: he allows himself to dream, but his reverie is 
coloured with the presence of the great features of earth 
and sky and the unconscious imagination of the country- 
dweller. The pages of Poe lend themselves to the lurid 
and grandiose ; and Mr. Guthrie’s designs do not ignore 
these aspects : but certain of the illustrations have suc- 
ceeded in distilling something of the true fantastic and 
the poignant remoteness of Poe’s imagery. Mr. 
Guthrie’s weakness is in the rhythm of his designs, which 
is not always powerful enough to vitalise the whole of his 
work : there are spaces which we feel have been merely 
filled up. But the ‘‘ Lenore ’’ and the second drawing to 
‘* Ulalume ’’ are rich as compositions, poetically con- 
ceived and strongly imagined. It may be prejudice, but I 
believe most of these designs would have come out better 
if they had been engraved on wood by the artist. Apart 
from the greater beauty of printed effect, the limiting 
condition of the material would have been of service and 
caused him to knit his work more closely. The adoption 
of process has of course given him a much greater range, 
but in the designs where dark masses of foliage pre- 
dominate the wood-block would have been apter to his 
ends, yielding a spontaneous beauty of texture ; and in 
these the oily thickness of ink lying on the surface of 
the paper is unpleasant. At the same time Mr. Guthrie's 
experiments with the process-block are interesting ; he 
does not merely make his drawing and get it reproduced, 
but thinks out effects congenial to the method. In a 
smaller publication which has also reached me (‘‘ A 
Second Book of Drawings.’’ By James Guthrie. T. N. 
Foulis. 2s. 6d. net), though the results are unequal, in 
one drawing particularly, called ‘‘ Midsummer Eve '’— 
a great barn with two figures asleep in the open doorway 
—the artist has used his chosen medium with invention 
and felicity, and the drawing is one of great beauty. 

Flowers, and the life of flowers ; their innocent vicissi- 
tudes, their sacrificial deaths; their infinite range of 
character, from the extreme of delicate fragility to the 
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extreme of indomitable sturdiness and persistence ; their 
passions for solitude or for company, for the sun and the 
south or for cool shadows; all their variety of texture 
and of colour ; the intricacy of this form and the profound 
simplicity of that : what a world is here for the painter ! 
A world, too, where all those old feuds of the realist and 
idealist seem something idle and beside the point, the 
clashing of ‘‘ ignorant armies ’’. It is strange that in 
Europe so little has been done by painters to discover the 
riches of beauty here. Of late artists here and there have 
begun to touch on the possibilities of such themes. But 
the truth is that we do not yet appreciate imaginatively 
the life of flowers, and so are content to see the endless 
repetition by painters of a few cut blooms in vase or glass. 
I do not mean to undervalue these. In the fourth ex- 
hibition of flower-paintings which Mr. Baillie has got 
together in his gallery in Bruton Street you will find some 
charming examples. The most beautiful, I think, are 
those by Mr. Livens and Mr. Chowne. It is remarkable 
how the painting of flowers reveals the spirit of the 
painter : and since it is this—what the artist is in him- 
self—that counts for more than any skill, we can under- 
stand how it is that the life of flowers may become, for 
artists who know how to enter into that life and feel it 
imaginatively, subjects of serious and great painting. I 
hope that these artists who are exhibiting at the Baillie 
Gallery will go on not only to explore yet further the 
ways and growth of flowers, but to widen their thoughts 
and deepen their feelings about them. 


THE HARM THREATENED AT BATH. 
By D. S. MacCo tt. 


} ATH is singular among the cities of England in 

bearing the impress of a general design upon her 
streets and crescents, as if the spirit of the buried 
Roman town had struck through the soil. She owes 
this chiefly to the work of the Woods, father and son, 
local eighteenth-century architects, of no extraordinary 
gifts, but men imbued with that century’s sense of order 
and connexion, and its love of a sober and unpre- 
tentious style. ‘They were alive, as Professor Blom- 
field has said, ‘‘ to the necessity of a far-sceing scheme 
of orderly distribution, which should bring important 
buildings into relation with each other by a wise 
generosity in open spaces and ample streets; and by 
singular good fortune he (the elder Wood) was able 
to lay his line so surely as to leave Bath, as it is to 
this day, the finest city in England ”’. 

That is a proud position, and one not lightly to be 
imperilled ; all the more that the example of eighteenth- 
century Bath is one to which the eyes of municipal 
authorities will more and more be turned in the 
immediate future. The whole country is becoming sick 
of the chaotic planning of our towns—the individual 
picturesqueness, on the one hand, of buildings that fight 
with neighbours; the squalid meanness, on the other 
hand, of suburbs that spring from the greed of 
speculative builders. London itself, most chaotic of 
all, is becoming ashamed, and making tentative efforts 
after sanity of planning and design—efforts sometimes 
happy, under the guidance of men like Mr. Norman 
Shaw ; sometimes floundering, like the final scheme of 
rearrangement for the Marble Arch; but efforts directed 
at least towards a reasonable treatment of streets and 
spaces and a unity of scale in building. 

These things being so, it is with consternation we 
hear of recent doings in Bath. We have little reason 
to be proud of ourselves elsewhere, but there, at least, 
was a model of better things. And now it appears 
that a scheme is on foot, promoted by the Corporation 
itself, for making an inroad upon the architecture that 
renders Bath notable. Particulars and illustrations of 
this scheme will be found in the ‘‘ Builder ’’ for 
March 6, but briefly the facts are these: One of the 
characteristic streets of the place and central to the 
whole is Bath Street, lying between two crescents, in 
one of which is the charming building called the Cross 
Bath. The street itself has a covered colonnade on 
either side, and is the work of an architect Baldwin, 


who put it up in 1791, soon after the death of the 
younger Wood. It bears a solemn Latin inscription to 
the effect that it was built to the greater honour of the 
city by the Commissioners of Parliament. Here then 
is an integral part of Bath’s character and charm, one 
closely associated with the habits and life of the people 
in her great time. One side of this street it is proposed 
to demolish (with the exception of a single house) as 
part of the remodelling of the Pump Room Hotel, which 
faces another street ; and things have gone so far that 
the Corporation has approved the plans and has 
surrendered any authority to stop the demolition. 

It is not yet too late, however, to attempt salvage, and 
vigorous efforts are being made by leading people in 
Bath and elsewhere to bring the pressure of public 
opinion to bear. The Rector, Prebendary Boyd, has 
put himself at the head of the movement, and a society 
has been formed to watch over the antiquities of Bath 
and to make the saving of Bath Street its first care. 
The case for preservation was convincingly put by 
Professor Beresford Pite at a public meeting held in 
Bath last Saturday, and overwhelming testimony was 
quoted of the view taken by those competent to judge. 

On the other side stands the City Council, a body that 
has just emerged, considerably battered in its business 
reputation, from the hands of the Local Government 
Board. Even in this business its members appear to have 
insufficiently safeguarded the financial interests of the 
citizens. On the side of taste, their competence may be 
measured by the little fact, to begin with, that they have 
allowed the columns in Bath Street, made of the local 
stone, one of the pleasantest of building materials, to be 
painted to look like polished granite, one of the most 
disgusting. Further, that they have sold the portrait 
of a former master of ceremonies by Gainsborough that 
belonged to them. What they buy in the way of 
pictures may be seen at the art gallery. Lastly, that 
member after member got up at their meeting and had 
the impudence to speak of the proposed change as an 
improvement on the poor style of Bath Street and the 
‘‘ heavy Georgian architecture’’ of Bath generally. 
What the proposed building will be like no one has 
been allowed to know. The plans have neither been 
countersigned by any authority nor exhibited to the 
public. From the nature of the site, however, it is clear 
that the scheme must mean a tall slice of building, ugly 
in itself and dislocating to the delicate symmetry of the 
street. 

A minority of the Council, it should be added, is in 
sympathy with feeling outside, and hope now lies in the 
possibility that Messrs. Waring may realise the mistake 
that has been made, and modify their plans accordingly. 
It cannot be even good business to provide hotel accom- 
modation for visitors at the cost of what they come 
to see. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
LORD MORLEY’S INDIAN REFORMS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Sir,—In the article under the above title which 
appeared in your issue of March 27, I alluded to the 
addition of a native member, ‘‘ without a portfolio ’’, to 
the Viceregal Council as an unwise and unnecessary 
measure. I might have used much stronger language. 
The article was written before the announcement of the 
appointment of Mr. Sinha, a Bengali lawyer, to the post 
which has been filled by a long line of distinguished 


Englishmen, whose impartiality, broadness of view, and 


trained legal capacity have enabled them to render ser- 
vices of great value to the Government of India, not only 
as legislators but in all the higher questions of civil, 
military, and political administration. 

Whatever may be Mr. Sinha’s particular legal qualifi- 


‘cations—and even these are denied by some of his fellow- 
‘countrymen—it cannot be pretended that he has any 


experience other than that gained in Bengal. He is, 
however, understood to be a man of much intellectual 
power, with great capacity for work, with moderate 
political opinions ; and he is certain to meet with fair- 
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play. The objections are not to Mr. Sinha personally, 
and all will wish him success in the arduous labours he is 
about to undertake in the Legislative Department, but 
to the infringement of the principle of British supremacy 
in what Lord Curzon has called ‘‘ the crown and core of 
British sovereignty in India ”’. 
Yours obediently, 
Epwin H. H. Cotten. 


COMPETITION—BELOW THE BELT. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REvIEw. 
Gomshall, 31 March 1909. 


Sir,—My critic, Mr. Jackson, of S. John’s College, 
Cambridge, has, I see, returned to the charge. I have 
already appropriated more than a column of your valuable 
space in the hope of demonstrating to him some of the 


rudiments of the question, but alas! he is more at sea — 


than ever. 
in trying to get the arm-chair economist to understand 
very simple points, but it is generally hopeless. I will 
make one more effort, but I shall not be sorry if you 
politely close the discussion. 

I will give your readers a concrete instance of what 
I mean by restoring freedom of competition. I was 
occupied for thirty years in getting statesmen and 
economists to understand that, in the case of the sugar 
bounties, a duty to countervail the bounty would be the 
only way to restore freedom of competition, and would 
therefore be a Free Trade measure. A Committee of the 
House of Commons sat for two years to examine the 
whole subject of the sugar bounties, and reported, by a 
majority of seventeen to five, that a duty to countervail a 
bounty was perfectly consistent with Free Trade. One 
arm-chair economist, a bright exception to the rule, 
declared that a duty to countervail a bounty was not only 
consistent with Free Trade, but positively conceived in 
the interests of Free Trade. We have many counter- 
vailing duties in our tariff, the most important being the 
countervailing duty on imported spirits in order to enable 
British distillers to compete on equal terms with the 
foreigner. 

At last Mr. Chamberlain came round to our views, 
made a great speech in the debate on the Indian Tariff 
Bill in 1899, and induced the House by its vote to 
establish the principle of a duty to countervail a bounty. 
In 1900 the Congress of the Chambers of Commerce of 
the Empire by an almost unanimous vote endorsed the 
principle and desired the Government to act upon it in the 
case of the sugar bounties. 

The Government, which had been waiting for some 
such mandate, took action without delay; the Inter- 
national Conference on the subject came off in 1902, the 
States that gave bounties or that tolerated cartel boun- 
ties were given to understand that if they did not abolish 
their bounties and their cartels these unfair advantages 
would be countervailed in the interests of freedom of 
competition. They immediately gave in and the thing 
was done. 

Russia persisted in her Governmental cartel bounty, 
and was therefore subject to a countervailing duty. The 
so-called Free Traders in our Government preferred pro- 
hibition to a countervailing duty, merely because the 
word ‘‘ duty ’’ was a naughty word. The exclusion of 
Russian sugar had not the slightest effect on the price of 
sugar in this country. The price remained, of course, 
identical with the price abroad. Our consumption is 
1,600,000 tons and the world produces 14,000,000 tons, 
so we had plenty of sugar to choose from. As everyone 
in the trade knows, the price in London is always on a 
level with the price f.o.b. Hamburg or any other sugar- 
shipping port, plus, of course, freight charges. 

Your correspondent says I want to start a cartel like 
those that existed in Germany and Austria, and he says 
this in spite of my letter of explanation. I hope that if 
he favours you with a further statement of his views he 
will not bring me into the discussion again by imputing 
to me ideas which I do not entertain, but which, on the 
contrary, I have never ceased to condemn. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
GEorRGE MarTINEAU. 


I have had many troubles during a busy life | 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF TARIFF REFORM. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Hindhead, 22 March 1909. 


Sir,—You raise hopes by telling us that ‘‘ we have 
industries in which very little encouragement might 
result in increased employment ’’, but dash them to the 
ground again when you omit to specify what those in- 
dustries are. It would be interesting to know what is 
the industry to-day which, if carried on in this country, 
cannot secure capital for its continuance and promotion 
here at a lower rate of interest than in any other country 
in Europe or America. 

Capitalists are only human, and in seeking a remunera- 
tive return on their wealth it surely rests with you to 
point out some home field for investment before upbraid- 
ing them for what you call exporting it abroad. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. L. L. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
London, 1 April, 1909. 

Sir,—Remembering as one does the way in which the 
SaturpDAy REviEw discussed the woman suffrage ques- 
tion some years ago, your leading article last week is a 
grievous disappointment. The comparison of educated 
and Christian Englishwomen to American negroes is so 
painful that one must feel that you were hard pressed for 
an argument before you resorted to it. When, however, 
your article comments upon the stupidity of those who 
refuse to be drawn off from their just and logical demand 
for equal voting rights for men and women, but insist on 
that and nothing else, one is sadly reminded that in the 
opinion of your friends the enemy the stupidity lies not 
with the conservative suffragists but with the anti- 
suffrage fossils of that party. Some time ago I had a talk 
on the matter with a Liberal M.P. who is a strong anti- 
suffragist. ‘‘ 1 oppose votes for women on the same 
terms as men ”’, he said, ‘‘ as do other Liberals, for the 
reason that it will put the. Conservative party and the 
middle class back in the position that they held before the 
Acts of 1867 and 1884. If Lord Robert Cecil and his 
friends carry it in the next Parliament there is an end to 
Liberalism for a generation.’’ In his view there is a risk 
that the clever Conservatives will do this act of justice 
in the next Parliament, and I am sure that he is enjoying 
the stupidity of those Tories who are trying to stop 
them. So much, therefore, on the subject of stupidity. 
Now let me look at the question from another standpoint. 
The Saturpay Review is one of the few secular journals 
in this country that has protested against the anti-clerical 
frenzy of the Continent and the anti-Church frenzy at 
home. Commenting recently on the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister’s Marriage Act, you said that it was a matter on 
which the opinion of women ought to be taken. Now the 
chief explanation of anti-clerical success both here and on 
the Continent is the disfranchised condition of women, a 
fact which Mrs. Fawcett explained in her recent success- 
ful argument with Mrs. Humphry Ward. Dr. Massie 
knows this too, and because he is opposed to Catholicism 
he desires to keep women disfranchised. But how are we 
to explain the position of the Saturpay Review, which 
in one breath condemns anti-clericalism and in the next 
insists that the one practical way that exists of check- 
ing anti-clericalism must not be adopted? Dr. Massie 
and the Puritans I can understand. Lord Cromer and 
the Orientalists I can understand too; but the SatuRDAY 
REVIEw’s attitude to me is inexplicable. 

Your obedient servant, 
A MEMBER OF THE MEN’s LEAGUE FoR 
Women’s SUFFRAGE. 


THE CLERICAL CUCKOOS IN MAYNOOTH. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
180 Brompton Road S.W. 
Sir,—Mr. Michael O’Connell’s passion for inaccurac; 
extends to my modest signature. 
undergraduate ”’. 
Is it worth while continuing to note a disputant who 


I am not “‘ an Irish 
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sees no connexion between an English Government hand- 
ing over the lay endowments of Maynooth to the clerical 
partners exclusively, and that Government being at the 
same time in the closest possible amity with the said 
clericals, and who even sees no significance in the 
clergy’s prompt acceptance of those lay endowments, 
without one word of protest during a hundred years 
against that exclusion of the laity? Doubtless Mr. 
O’Connell would see no connexion at the present day 
between Mr. Birrell’s Government being in close amity 
with the Redmondites and Mr. Birrell bringing in a Land 
Bill for handing over landlord property to the Redmondite 
league, just as the Castlereagh Government handed over 
lay property to its Irish clerical allies in 1817. 

Mr. O’Connell’s equally muddled references to the 
original foundation of Maynooth show that he has never 
read, or does not succeed in remembering, the original 
documents on the subject. As I have said, quoting the 
original documents, Archbishop Troy asked the Irish 
Parliament for a clerical seminary, but the Irish Parlia- 
ment—wider in its toleration—founded ‘‘a Royal 
College for Persons of the Roman Catholic Religion ”’ 
lay as well as clerical. 

Your obedient servant, 
Aw Ir1sH GRADUATE. 


P.S.—It may disturb a clerical champion, but it will 
amuse the general reader, to know that priestly writers 
in clerical organs have not hesitated to admit ‘‘ among 
pals ’’ how and why the clergy got the lay students 
excluded from the Royal College of Maynooth. Thus, 
in the ultra-clerical ‘‘ Irish Monthly ”’ for 1891, a priestly 
writer, in an article on ‘‘ Dear Old Maynooth ”’, 
gushingly avows the good riddance of the lay students 
which was effected by the clerical authorities. ‘‘ At the 
commencement a portion of the College was allotted to 
lay students ; but in the year 1817 this was discontinued. 
The young lay gentlemen were not considered of advan- 
tage to the clerical students ’’! 

I would repeat my conviction that the Order in Council 
under which the clergy expelled the laity from the Royal 
College was absolutely illegal, and remains illegal to this 
day. It is not open to the Privy Council, however 
anxious to favour useful priests and bishops, to repeal 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament. The Irish 
Parliament founded and endowed Maynooth for all 
Catholics without distinction, and no Order in Council 
had or has the power to strip lay Catholics of statutory 
rights, even though the process of robbery may be 
** considered of advantage to the clerical students ”’. 


HOW THE LAITY CAME TO BE TURNED OUT 
OF MAYNOOTH. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


East Budleigh, 27 March 1909. 

Sir,—Might I be permitted to answer the above ques- 
tion and the references thereto made by Mr. O’Connell 
in your issue of 27 March? Mr. O’Connell writes as 
follows : 

““T am under the impression that Maynooth was 
founded in 1795 for the education of Roman Catholic 
priests for Ireland... .But ‘ An Irish Graduate ’ 
defends ‘ Pat ’, who stated that Maynooth was founded 
for the education of the laity. Let him prove his 
contention by an appeal to documentary evidence or 
hold his tongue. The record of the Irish Parliament 
is in existence, the rules for the governance of the College 
drawn up in 1800 are in existence, and the Charter of 
the College is in existence.”’ 

On reference to the Charter (Act of Irish Parliament 
35 of George III.) it will be found that the original 
governing body consisted of ten laymen and eleven 
ecclesiastics, and was self-perpetuating ; also that any 
seven of them could call a meeting of the Trustees 
(governing body) within a month of the passage of the 
Act and by a majority vote make rules and regulations 
at ‘* said first meeting which should be binding on and 
be deemed the act of all the said Trustees ” (vide 
Sections 6 and 7 of Act). 


If one carefully follows the ‘‘documentary evidence ”’, 


statutes and amendments thereto, it will be clearly seen 
how the laity came to be turned out, and how Maynooth 
became, instead of a college for the education of persons 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, a seminary 
monopolised by ecclesiastical students. The ‘‘ docu- 
mentary evidence ’’ can be seen in the library of the 
British Museum. 

The original Charter of Maynooth is headed ‘‘ An Act 
for the better education of persons professing the Popish 
or Roman Catholic religion’’. The Act states as 
follows : 

‘* Whereas by the laws now in force in this kingdom 
it is not lawful to endow any College or Seminary for 
the education exclusively of persons professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, and it is now become expedient 
that a Seminary should be established for that purpose, 
be it therefore enacted ”’, etc. etc. 

The governing body is then named and given full 
power to ‘‘ establish, endow and maintain one academy 
for the education only of persons professing the Roman 
Catholic religion ’’. 

Section 9 of the Charter excludes from ‘‘ the said 
academy any persons professing the Protestant religion 
or whose father professed the Protestant religion ’’. 

The whole matter of the exclusion of the laity was 
gradually and skilfully brought about by the ecclesiastical 
self-perpetuating majority on the governing body, and 
it is only by close observation of words and phrases in 
the various statutes affecting Maynooth that one is able 
to see how it was done. 

In 1800.(40 George III., Irish) the official trustees 
(laymen) were abolished. 

In 1845 (8 and g Victoria) Maynooth was made a cor- 
poration with power to hold real estate and unlimited 
personal estate. All official visitors were abolished, and 
in their stead five persons were appointed under sign 
manual—not by Order in Council—but they had no 
power. 

In 1869 and 1870, Acts 32 and 33 Victoria (vide 
Chap. 42 of the Statutes), especially sections 4o and 41, 
will show the completion of the Maynooth transactions 
which resulted in the college, academy or seminary 
becoming a close corporation under absolute ecclesias- 
tical control, with a capital endowment of £372,331 
taken from the disendowed Irish Church funds, which 
Church the Protestant Nonconformists of Great Britain 
and the Roman Catholics united in 1869 in disestablishing 
and disendowing. 

In 1871—the Maynooth ecclesiastics having triumphed 
—Act 40 George III. was repealed except sections 4 
and 5, and the statute of 1845 was repealed except the 
first three sections, making Maynooth a corporation with 
power to hold real and personal estate. 

The foregoing references may prove useful to anybody 
wishing to investigate the case, and if they examine the 
question carefully I think they will find that both ‘‘ Pat ”’ 
and ‘‘ An Irish Graduate ’’, on the point raised, are 
right. Yours faithfully, 

T. Epwarps. 


FOXHOUND POISONING IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 

Sir,—I read with interest the correspondence in 
your paper re the poisoning of foxhounds. I felt the im- 
pression left by the correspondence on your readers would 
be that if hounds had been poisoned it was purely acci- 
dental or an isolated case. 

I have hunted this season with a well-known pack in 
Ireland, and unfortunately on three different occasions 
the hounds picked up poison. Three died one day on 
the way to the meet, others recovered after being treated: 
The pack referred to lost five hounds this season from 
poison. I do not wish to enter into the question as to 
whether it was intended for the unfortunate hounds or 
not; but, the pernicious habit of throwing down poison 
being on the increase, I should like to suggest a remedy— 
i.e. make the dog licence 7s. 6d., as in England. 

This country (Ireland) is overrun with useless underfed 
curs, who naturally hunt and kill sheep and lambs ; hence 
the excuse for poisoning the land. 


i.e. the original Maynooth Act of 1795, and the various 


Yours truly, S. M. M. 
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REVIEWS. 
‘“ THE MEMBER FOR RUSSIA.” 


“The M.P. for Russia: Reminiscences and Correspond- 
ence of Madame Olga Novikoff.’’ Edited by W. T. 
Stead. London: Melrose. 1909. 2 vols. 32s. 

T was from Lord Beaconsfield, the hated ‘‘ Jew ”’ of 

these memoirs, that Madame Novikoff got her 

title ‘‘ The Member for Russia ’’. His tribute, if flatter- 
_ ing, was saner than is paid in Mr. Stead’s pages to 
the lady who for so many brilliant years occupied herself 
with such a curious mission in this country. That 
mission was described in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ”’ 
under Mr. Stead’s editorship as having ‘‘ been worth 
more to Russia than an army of 100,000 men ’’, and as 
doing more for her native land than ‘‘ all the Diplomatic 
Corps of the Empire and all the Grand Dukes ’’. One 
looks in vain through these volumes for any corrobora- 
tion of so flamboyant a claim. Madame Novikoff knew 
everyone that she wanted to know; her correspondents 
included many of the most distinguished men of the day 
in politics, literature and science. She set herself with 
proselytising eagerness to win them over to her faith in 
the civilising influence of the Slav, and she probably 
hastened the conversion of many who were cither quite 
willing or politically inclined to be converted ; but that 
she persuaded any congenitally of an opposite disposi- 
tion there is no evidence before us, and that her 
influence on the present position of European politics 
bears even a remote resemblance to what her editor 
claims for it we are given no reason to believe. 

Mr. Stead, referring to Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ informal 
partnership with Madame Novikoff ’’, declares that ‘‘ it 
was this co-operation of the English statesman with the 
Russian lady in 1876-78 which rendered the Agreement 
of 1907 possible ’’. Such a political statement shows 
the airiest disregard of Russian enterprise in the last 
twenty years. Where was the evidence of that partner- 
ship within even seven years of its consummation, 
while Mr. Gladstone still directed the destinies of 
this country, when over a question of a purely technical 
importance Russia and England were on the verge 
of war? Was there in 1885 any trace that influen- 


tial opinion in this country had been in regard to. 


Russian diplomacy and intentions in the least affected 
by Madame Novikoff’s assiduous campaign? And the 
likelihood of the tension of Penjdeh being repeated in 
the first years of this century was averted neither by an 
alteration of Russian objective nor by the enlightenment 
of England by Madame Novikoff, but by the intervention 
of Japan. 

The Agreement of 1907 was rendered possible because 
Japan kicked out the preparations for a bonfire which 
Russia was on the point of kindling in Northern 
Afghanistan. Russia had thereafter to content herself 
for the moment with a sphere of influence nearer home, 
and we shook hands over a compact the basis of which 
we had neither the inclination nor the ability to dispute. 
No, the whole book, as is usual with such memoirs, 
reveals how seldom any such continuity of political 
effluence can be affirmed over any period of thirty years 
in a nation’s history. It reveals likewise, with particu- 
lar distinctness, the mental inferiority, even in political 
perspicience, of the professional politician, that is of the 
men who have the more obvious direction of national 
destinies. 

There are letters here from politicians of every shade 
and of a dozen countries, but they cannot compare in 
sheer worldly wisdom and foresight with those of the 
historians, essayists and philosophers which stand 
beside them. Gladstone’s, the first in importance, 
are the first in disappointment. Compared with 
others of his own countrymen, with Froude’s, for 
instance, or Freeman’s, they seem extraordinarily 
deficient in vitality, in penetration, in distinction 
ef vision. The contrast would have been just as 
Striking between Prince Gortschakoff and Vassily 
Verestchagin, had Mr. Stead been enough of a Russian 
scholar to offer it. ‘‘ Politicians ’’, wrote Froude, 

are always the stupidest and blindest part of the com- 
munity ’’, and these volumes seem to show that they 


are certainly not the most intelligent. Of that it is 
probable their correspondent was aware, for though 
Madame Novikoff as a political agent had inevitably 
most to do with them and herself suffered in time 
from political myopia, her intelligence was sufficient to 
enable her to value the various quality of the men 
she used. It is one of the interesting features of her 
career that it would probably never have been but for 
an accident—the death of her brother when fighting 
as a Servian volunteer. Till then she differed 
little from a quite surprising number of her country- 
women, since in that queer, spasmodic, nocturnal 
society which diverts itself about the frozen Neva 
may be met perhaps more women of keen mind 
and brilliant accomplishments than in any other 
European capital. It is owing partly to the conditions 
of government under which they live, partly to a 
certain genius for inaction in the national temperament, 
that they put their high gifts to so little profit. Of their 
quite exceptional musical and dramatic powers they 
decline, after a first amused proof of them, to make 
any worthy use; their strange linguistic facility and 
genius for expression they spend on sheer frivolity ; and 
even show a curious indifference to their own charm. 

The reason for such a waste of influence is probably 
that in S. Petersburg a woman’s political sphere, 
whatever be her inclinations, has always lain beneath 
the social surface; and the salon of the Grand 
Duchess Helena at the Palace Michel forty years 
ago merely served by its exotic air to accentuate 
the accustomed limitations. In that salon Madame 
Novikoff’s Slavonic aspirations first saw the light, 
but they would probably never have borne exceptional 
fruit had she and her brothers remained in their 
own country. Stirred alike by the heroic death of 
Nicholas Kiréef and by her position in this country, which 
she considered primarily responsible for its having hap- 
pened, she set herself with a splendid energy and ability 
to force the Slavonic faith upon England and to remove 
English opposition out of the path of Slavonic progress. 
That, in the face of our diplomatic stupidity as a nation, 
many of her recommendations would have conduced to 
our national welfare is very true; that they were made 
with such an object is, however, quite another matter. 

As the history of the last forty years has shaped itself, 
it is open to Madame Novikoff and Mr. Stead to announce 
the correctness of their optimistic prophecies. But it 
may be profitable to remember how far that shaping of 
history has been in direct opposition to Slavonic ex- 
pectations and desires. That Russia is where she is in 
1909 is the last thing she would have imagined possible 
when Madame Novikoff first lent a directing hand to her 
destinies. 

That is one of the considerations which make profit- 
able a study of these volumes by the reflective mind. 
They contain likewise for that mind many suggestive 
utterances. Here for example is a description by Count 
Alexander Keyserling in 1866 of the Prussian situation 
which applies with curious fitness to the birth of the 
Russian Duma: ‘‘ Absolutism amusing itself by wedding 
a parliament, like a woman who should take a husband 
solely in order to have the pleasure of deceiving him and 
making him appear ridiculous in the eyes of the world.”’ 


GROPINGS ROUND THE POLE. 


“The People of the Polar North: A Record by Knud 
Rasmussen.’ Compiled from the Danish originals 
and edited by G. Herring. Illustrations by Count 
Harald Moltke. London: Kegan Paul. 1908. 
21s. net. 

“Conquering the Arctic Ice.” By Ejnar Mikkelsen. 
London: Heinemann. 1909. 20s. net. 

“In Search of a Polar Continent, 1905-1907." By 
Alfred H. Harrison. London: Arnold. 1908. 
12s. 6d. net. 

T= glamour of the frozen North has for centuries 

inspired the hearts of youth to plan new schemes 
of going farther and doing more than their predecessors, 
but usually with results so incommensurate with their 
hopes that there is nearly as much room now for new 
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efforts as in the days of Barentsz and Hudson. The 
three volumes before us are of more than average interest, 
for they are full of individuality, a quality too often lack- 
ing in Arctic travel. There have been Polar expeditions 
which from their wasteful expenditure and half-hearted 
leadership have solved no problems and made troubled 
reading, for in nothing can money do so little as in Arctic 
exploration when the expedition is ill-planned or over- 
manned. How much can be done with little money is 
strikingly shown in these three volumes, each full of the 
fascination which attends men who have done much of 
what they had set out to do in the teeth of immense diffi- 
culties. So much only they haveincommon. The aims 
and capacities of the three authors were widely different, 
and each book has its own special interest. 

We place Mr. Rasmussen’s first, because he was the 
best equipped for his task, and his aim was not to penc- 
trate solitudes of ice and wild beasts but to enter into the 
thoughts of the outposts of the human race, the Eskimo 
of Greenland. He was himself born in Greenland, the 
son of a Danish pastor, and with some Eskimo blood in 
him ; he spoke the Eskimo language as a child, and only 
went to Denmark for his education at the age of fourteen. 
After completing his studies in Copenhagen Mr. 
Rasmussen returned to the land of his birth in 1902 as a 
member of a ‘* Danish Literary Expedition ’’, designed 
to collect the folk-lore of the Eskimo and to reduce to 
writing the songs and legends handed down orally 
through many generations. The expedition made 
sojourns at various points on the west coast of Green- 
land, the farthest north being at Cape York, and the 
incidents of the various visits to Eskimo communities 
are set out side by side with the stories told by the people. 

Squalid and repulsive as the domestic life of the Green- 
land Eskimo is, gross and pointless as many of the 
legends and stories are to the ordinary European, 
Mr. Rasmussen and his translator have invested 
them with more of human interest than we could have 
expected. There is no stiffening of anthropological 
theory in the book, and we have the plain tales presented 
in as decent a dress of words as possible, and every now 
and then the sordid details are lit by a gleam of imagina- 
tion which shows that thought is not dead. But one 
cannot help reflecting what the translation might have 
been, had the stories been Englished by a Richard 
Burton. 

Such quaint incantations as that which averts misfor- 
tune from those who have to handle a corpse— 


erdlorssuaq ! 
erdlorssuarpit serparpanga ! 
erdlorssuarma serparpatit 


are left untranslated, and we are sure that whatever the 
translation may be it could not be more effective and 
would certainly be less inspiring than the original. 
Rasmussen’s companion, Count Harald Moltke, the 
artist of the expedition, has a gift of portraiture, and 
succeeds in showing the individuality and humanity of 
the native people in a way which makes the illustrations 
very sympathetic interpreters of the text. We wish that 
photographs had been reproduced as well as the pencil 
and coloured sketches, though we feel that the drawings 
have just so much of idealisation as to help us to realise 
the less animal part of the life of the Polar barbarians. 
Mr. Mikkelsen’s book also has a good deal to say about 
the Eskimo, but they are the Eskimo of the Arctic coast 
of America, much corrupted and a little civilised by 
contact with whalers, and they were of course seen only 
in passing, without the magical sympathy which enabled 
Rasmussen to get so close to them. Still we are pre- 
sented with some excellent portraits. The interest of 
Mr. Mikkelsen’s narrative rests on the struggle to do 
great things with small means. Together with Mr. 
Leffing well, an American comrade on the Baldwin-Ziegler 
expedition, he determined to go in search of a traditional 
Arctic land north of the Arctic coast of Alaska, quite 
undeterred by the reasoning of Dr. Nansen and other 
oceanographers as to the oceanic character of the North 
Polar basin. With slender funds they purchased a small 
schooner at Victoria, B.C., named her the ‘‘ Duchess 
of Bedford ’’, after one of the patrons of the expedition, 


and made a troublous journey north through Bering 
Strait and along the coast eastward to Flaxman Island 
in 146° W., as far as the ice of a particularly bad year 
permitted. From this point a carefully planned sledge 
journey with dogs was made northward over the sea ice 
to latitude 72°. Various experiments in diet were 
carried out, and rations of malted milk were tried as an 
alternative to pemmican, with no very definite result. 
The milk was apparently just as nourishing but less 
satisfying, and the best result was found in the com- 
promise of a meal of pemmican in the morning and one 
of malted milk at night. In the course of the journey 
over the sea ice the rough hummocky surface of the 
palzocrystic sea was encountered and traversed with the 
difficulty familiar on all Arctic sledge journeys. Sound- 
ings were taken at intervals through the ice, but no 
sign of the expected land could be obtained from them. 
The narrow band of shallow water covering the con- 
tinental shelf deepened rapidly northward, and soon got 
beyond the range of the sounding-line, thereby confirm- 
ing Nansen’s theory of a Polar basin, and furnishing 
evidence which the explorers honestly recognised and 
accepted of the illusory nature of their supposed land. 

Mr. Harrison was also possessed with the idea of an 
Arctic continent, an idea which we had thought the 
‘* Fram ”’ expedition had removed to the category of the 
highly improbable ; and he resolved to seek land north of 
Herschell Island, near the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River, a little farther east than the scene of Mr. 
Mikkelsen’s attempt. He had travelled in the northern 
territories of Canada on previous occasions, and appears 
to have suffered considerable hardship in a very cheerful 
spirit. The narrative of the trip now described details 
the comings and goings of two years down and up the 
Mackenzie River and to and fro along the Arctic coast; 
but it does not record any search for a Polar continent, 
because one thing and another came in the way and 
prevented a start from being made. Mr. Harrison made 
surveys of the region he travelled in, though we are not 
clear as to how far he wandered beyond the beaten tracks 
of the Hudson Bay Company traders and the Arctic 
whalers. He formed a very poor opinion of the Indians 
native to the barren lands, but a high estimate of the 
qualities of the Eskimo of the coast region, in whose 
dwellings he lived with a degree of comfort that surprises. 
us. The book is not one of the most readable, perhaps 
because it shows no grasp of a definite problem nor any 
strong purpose to carry out his plan of Arctic explora- 
tion, perhaps because of the numerous Latin tags and 
the irritating frequency of allusions to characters in 
Dickens who would have been much surprised to find 
themselves introduced into a volume of Polar travel. 
Like Mr. Mikkelsen, Mr. Harrison tried some experi- 
ments on food, and recommends considerable departures 
from the traditional rations. ‘Rice and oatmeal figure 
conspicuously amongst his stores, and these he recom- 
mends as diet for Eskimos as well as for white men. 

In his last chapter the author outlines a new expedi- 
tion which he is willing to undertake if he receives 
financial support ; but his arguments strike us as singu- 
larly unconvincing. He proposes to travel northward 
from Banksland over the sea ice to the land which he 
firmly believes to exist at the Pole, starting in October 
and continuing his way throughout the Arctic night with 
eleven Eskimo, eighteen sledges and 162 dogs, and to 
traverse 1500 miles in 260 days, thus reaching Spitz- 
bergen in the following July. The plan appears to us 
to be impracticable, and we do not think it will ever be 
attempted. Judging from the candid narrative before 
us, we fear that the task of organising such an expedition 
is beyond Mr. Harrison’s power. If his theory of the 
necessity of travelling during the Polar night is correct, 
and if his rate of progress is as rapid as he anticipates, 
the latter portion of it must be accomplished in what he 
considers to be the worst conditions of continuous sun- 
shine. How he hopes to reach Spitzbergen from the 
north by sledges alone in the height of summer is not 
explained. In calculating the rate of progress no men- 
tion is made of the drift of the Arctic ice, which all other 
travellers over the frozen sea have found to be the most 
serious problem. No doubt the drift will help to carry 
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him southward ; but is there not a serious risk of it float- 
ing him away into the Atlantic? Again, can he trust to 
the tenacity of a party of Eskimo, travelling at the season 
when they naturally stay at home, and undergoing priva- 
tions in order to drag sledges full of provisions into 
the unknown horrors of a frozen sea which we know, 
from the experience of the ‘‘ Fram ’’, to be liable to 
continual movements throughout the winter? A party 


_of resolute white men accompanying a trusted leader 


who had worked out his plans in the light of the 
experience of Nansen and Peary might conceivably suc- 
ceed in reaching the Pole in such a way ; but if any man 
could so succeed, that man is surely Peary himself, 
fortified by the unique experience he has won in the 
farthest North. For our part we believe that, unless 
anticipated by an aerial flight in one of the rapidly 
developing airships, the winner of the prize sought for at 
the North Pole will most probably be Amundsen in the 
repetition of the drift of the ‘‘ Fram ’’, which he is about 
to undertake with the approval of the scientific world. 


IN THE HUB OF THINGS. 


“Piecadilly to Pall Mall: Manners, Morals and Man.” 
By Ralph Nevill and Charies Edward Jerningham 
(Marmaduke). London: Duckworth. 1908. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


gece a pleasantly alliterative but somewhat mis- 
leading title the authors have attempted a general 
survey of the manners and morals of fashionable London 
during the latter half of the Victorian era. ‘The note is 
chiefly one of sorrow for ‘‘ dear departed days ’’. They 
have indeed produced a modern ‘‘ Book of Lamenta- 
tions’’ (lightened by more or less appropriate anecdotes), 
in which they deplore the passing of the good old days 
when all the world was young, when all was fun and 
frolic, when the aristocracy flourished, when the Jew, 
the alien and the financier were not, when racing was a 
recreation and gambling was glorious, and the Lion 
Comique went about seeking whom he might divert. 

But now, alas ! ‘‘ Society, in the old sense of the word, 
has ceased to exist ’’, and their lament is continued by 
the statement that ‘‘ what is called society to-day is 
largely composed of people whose connexion with the 
British Islands is of quite recent date ; a certain number 
of them have not even troubled to assume English names, 
though claiming and believing themselves to be the 


genuine aristocracy of England; not a few, indeed, can ° 


hardly speak the language of the race which to some 
extent they have succeeded in dominating ’”’. 

Weare very much inclined to question whether society 
is much different now from what it was at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Larger it undoubtedly is, but 
London society has, since the days of the Nabobs, always 
been ready and willing to admit the stranger within its 
gates, and has always had a welcome for those who, while 
“ knowing how to behave ’’, are able, either by the bril- 
liancy of their brains or the fullness of their pockets, to 
add to the general gaiety of life and to increase the 
amenities of social existence. It is in our view this 
very flexibility and elasticity that has preserved 
“society ’’ at all, and we cannot agree that ‘‘ the old 
families of England have sunk into comparative 
ebscurity, for the most part out-distanced in the race for 
wealth ’’, nor can we accept the conclusion that ‘‘ busi- 
ness before pleasure is the watchword of London society 
to-day, when the chief concern of the majority is to ex- 
tend an eager welcome to any wealthy nobody who may 
seem likely to be of use ’’, more especially when itis 
added that it is ‘‘ woman rather than man who has 
brought this state of affairs about . . . to many of them 
one man is as good as another, and better—if he is rich. 
So has it come about that wealth, even when vulgar and 
unattractive, more or less dominates the modern equiva- 
lent for society ’’. 

_ But besides society many other things are treated of 
in this volume, which might perhaps have equally well 
been named ‘‘ From China to Peru ’’. It includes anec- 
dotes of French Rothschilds, gives the history and a 
fairly fully detailed description of the Wallace Collection 


in Manchester Square and of the Jones Collection in the 
South Kensington Museum, and contains a photograph 
of the Empire Music Hall. It makes attacks on the 
architecture of the Law Courts in the Strand, states the 
colour of ‘‘ Copenhagen’’, speaks disparagingly of West- 
minster Abbey, and repeats the description of how the 
news of her accession was brought to the late Queen 
Victoria. Eight pages are devoted to the late Sam 
Lewis, six to the late Abington Baird, and there are many 
stories and short biographies of other persons socially 
prominent, nor are one “‘ Skittles ’’ and others fair but 
frail left unnoticed. 

The authors have a good deal of what is very sensible 
to say of what they rightly call ‘‘ the ridiculous restric- 
tions as to the closing of restaurants ’’, and suggest 
that the public should be allowed to sit in a restaurant till 
at least one o’clock, but that no alcoholic refreshment 
should be served after the usual closing hour. ‘‘ This, 
at least, would prevent the uncomfortable hustle and 
puerile turning-down of lights which are now inseparable 
features of an evening’s amusement in London.’’ The 
usual argument of one law for the rich and another for 


_ the poor is easily and effectively refuted. 


Tastes differ, but we doubt if many will share the 
regrets expressed at the difference between the music- 
halls of the present day and those of twenty or thirty 
years ago. Sentiment may perhaps be excused a sigh 
over the disappearance of the old-fashioned chairman, 
usually a very bibulous gentleman, but few, we fancy, 
will be found to join in the lament that ‘‘ not a song now 
exists which could catch the popular ear as did ‘ In the 
Strand ’, ‘ Slap Bang ’, ‘ Champagne Charlie’ ’’ and 
many other similar inanities. 

For the fourth section of the book Mr. Nevill claims 
the sole responsibility. This is an essay of some thirty 
pages dealing with what is generally known as “ the 
social evil ’’. A subject in its nature a difficult one to 
deal with, he has grappled with it boldly, with both firm- 
ness and tact. He suggests reforms, but admits that it 
“ can confidently be predicted-they will never be carried 
out in London ’’. If that is his well-considered opinion 
one is inclined to wonder if it was worth his while to 
raise his voice of despairing protest. 

Of the anecdotes and stories sprinkled at large through 
these pages we do not propose to offer any examples. 
The increasing modern practice of extracting ‘‘ plums ”’ 
may add to the interest of a ‘‘ review ’’, but is, in our 
opinion, hardly fair to the compiler. Suffice it to say 
that, though in the nature of things they are not new, 
they are well put and brightly told, and serve to make the 
volume quite a readable one. 


MUNICIPAL TRADING OR FRANCHISES. 


“Socialism in Local Government.’ By W. G. Towler. 
London: Allen. 1908. 5s. net. 


Geese? and anti-socialists agree that the battle- 
ground of their rival theories is the province of 
local government. In England socialism went beyond 
theory when the Fabians opened their programme of 
capturing the county and borough councils and other 
local bodies. Fabian essays and platform socialism 
only really began to look alarming towards the end of 
the long innings of the Progressive party on the London 
County Council. That end came because London had 
awakened to the fact that it was being committed to 
socialism in practice, and it felt matters had gone far 
enough, and perhaps too far, and a halt ought to be 
called. The London Municipal Society beat the 
Fabians just about the time when the Labour party, 
who had been socialising local government in the 
country, were sent in greater numbers than ever before 
to Parliament. This was a curious contrast. It 
showed that the work of the London Municipal Society 
had not spread to the same extent in the country as 
it had done in London; but municipal trading was 
generally becoming suspect to business men. The 
Municipal Society represented those who opposed 
socialism for this reason above all. This book is by 
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the secretary of the society, and it has an introductory 
note by Captain Jessel, the chairman. 

There seems no escape from our commitments to 
socialism in the proper sphere of government. Will an 
opinion grow up for restricting the sphere of local 
government in education, the feeding of school- 
children, their medical inspection and care, perhaps 
their clothing, or in the Poor Law, and numberless 
other cases of *‘ unremunerative ’’ expenditure? There 
are few signs of this, though rates have grown far 
more in consequence of extended municipal government 
than from the consequences of municipal trading. As 
the secretary of the Municipal Society Mr. Towler has 
accumulated many facts, and he has also arguments not 
a few, to prove that in making profits municipal trading 
is not so successful as the same enterprises would have 
been if carried on as ordinary business undertakings. 
The reader may refer to the book for detailed exposi- 
tions as to the inaccuracy and unsatisfactoriness of 
municipal audits ; the charges on the rates which ought 
to be debited to the enterprise itself, as in the case of 
the tramways, and other secrets of municipal finance 
still more recondite. We may mertion one: the loss a 
town may suffer indirectly by loans for the general pur- 
poses of government having to be borrowed at higher 
interest. To increase the difficulties Mr. Towler points 
out that the information is very fragmentary and im- 
perfect, and he hints that it is designedly kept so by 
those who have an interest in the secret remaining 
unveiled ; but the business man feels there is a far more 
important argument than profit or loss against municipal 
trading. It means his own supersession ; and whether 
he is a less efficient economic producer and distributor or 
not, he is going to fight 4 outrance the administrative 
socialism which threatens him. The first and most 
serious check to socialism comes from him. Socialists 
may go far with general schemes in these days, when 
there is an atmosphere favourable to the extension of 
the province of the State and the municipality. The 
real crisis approaches when the socialistic attack is made 
on the citadel of individual trade and commerce. Even 
land and capital have weaker defences, and cannot resist 
attacks so effectively as traders will resist their everyday 
occupations being wrested from their control. This 
tears up a man by his social and personal roots, and the 
man of the twentieth century has so many ages of 
heredity in him that he instinctively resists. 

Socialists are right in reckoning their real measure of 
success by the headway they can make in municipal 
trading ; and this is the reason that a book like Mr. 
Towler’s branches off from the profit and loss accounts 
of municipal trading into a general attack upon socialism 
and socialists in general. Most of the arguments are 
familiar anti-socialist commonplaces, and the prac- 
tical question now is, How are we to demark the 
relative spheres of the individual and the State? As 
Mr. Towler admits, there can be neither pure in- 
dividualism nor pure socialism in the actual state of 
society, and we must take ‘‘ the moderate view that the 
truth lies in a combination of individualism and State 
interference or Government ’’. He does not contem- 
plate that ‘‘ the unlimited powers of private monopoly 
in large public services ’’ should be free from municipal 
control and regulation. He says, ‘‘ Had the Central 
State Department even thirty years ago devised model 
franchises, securing a good service, a share of profits 
for the ratepayers, maximum prices, and regulations as 
to conditions of employment, it is clear that an ad- 
mirable system of municipal control of private 
monopolies would have been set up and the way to 
administrative socialism insurmountably barred ’’. 
This plan has been most effective with the gas supply ; 
less effective with the railways. In Germany and 
France it has been followed with all the public services 
rendered by private corporations. It secures the public 
interest, and it also encourages the initiative and 
originality of private enterprise; which even many 
socialists admit may be discouraged in a socialist system 
cither State or municipal. Mr. Towler recommends the 
adoption of the German plan in this country as a barrier 
against the extension of municipal trading. Germany 


has an admittedly admirable municipal government, 
and in both France and Germany municipal trading 
has not made anything like the advance it has made 
here. Mr. Towler’s book judiciously sets before anti- 
socialists a via media which they must traverse if they 
are to avoid the broad road of municipal trading which 
leads to socialism. 


NOVELS. 


“The Vicissitudes of Flynn.”’ 
London: Nash. 1909. 6s. 
This isa book. Aboutaman. His name was Flynn, 
Mr. Kennedy says that he was an artist. Ah! an 
artist! How many artists have been born into this 
world of ours! And lived! And died! And over the 
graves of some the lark sings! But past the tombs of 
others the motor-bus roars! Flynn was often hungry. 
And always in debt. Sohe married. But his wife does 
not matter. He lived in London. He visited Paris. 
Then he went to live in the country. Where the larks 
(no, we said that before). He bought a piano on the 
hire system. And they tried to cheat him. And that 
is good for twenty-two pages. Then bailiffs. Cunning 
fellows! But Flynnwasmorecunning. (Twenty-three 
pages.) And he saw the Derby. Wonderful race! It 
isrunat Epsom. On the great rolling Downs! Hooray! 
And he went to a crush at a Duchess’ house. (Lor! 
think of that!) Mr. Kennedy’s style is as jerky. And 
just about as interesting. As the ups and downs. Of 
Flynn’s exchequer. 


“The New June.” By Henry Newbolt. 
Blackwood. 1909. 6s. 


It is very refreshing after a course of modern novels 
to come upon such a book as ‘‘The New June”’. 
The word novel nowadays, when every schoolgirl 
can find a publisher, is falling into such disrepute that 
a new term is needed for classifying the work of such an 
author as Mr. Henry Newbolt. In his dedicatory letter 
addressed to Lady Bell, of Rounton Grange and Mount 
Grace Priory, written in a manner that is pleasantly re- 
miniscent of the old style of address by an author to his 
patron, Mr. Newbolt is at pains to explain his method 
of writing historical romance. He announces his 
allegiance to history and gives the names of his 
authorities. His avowed purpose is to disarm or con- 
ciliate his critics. But we are inclined to think that no 
reader, however critical, will stand in need of any such 
apologia. For the author has produced a very charm- 
ing book of which it is possible to speak in terms of 
unreserved praise and admiration. It is historical 
romance after a new and delightful manner—not his- 
torical romance of the wishy-washy or cheap theatrical 
type with its ‘‘ Gadzooks !’ ‘‘ By my halidomes ! ”’ and 
‘* Odds bodkins!”’. The author has realised the truth 
of the words of Mr. Bryce when he said that “‘ to 
be a true historian is to be able to look at the present 
as if it were the past, and at the past as if it were the 
present ’’. In giving us his picture of the past Mr. 
Newbolt has abandoned antiquarian methods. Instead 
of quaint old bones he shows us modern-looking limbs. 
He puts into the mouths of his characters the language 
of to-day, and is at no pains to introduce the ordinary 
paraphernalia and Wardour Street trappings of the 
writer of historical romance. He tells of joustings, of 
battles, of journeyings by land and by water, of warfare 
and intrigue, and he pictures these things as if they were 
happening in our midst. By this method he succeeds in 
presenting a story that is not only historically true but 
that rings true to the reader. Such is the witchery of 
his pen that the illusion is preserved throughout, and the 
effect upon the reader is not so much that he has beer 
looking upon a skilfully designed pageant as that he has 
been actually taking part in heroic happenings. The 
story is told in a leisurely and spacious manner, and in 
a style that is at once dignified and distinguished. There 
are many felicitous descriptions and quiet passages of 
charm. 


By Bart Kennedy, 


London : 


(Continued on page 438.) 
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“Scottish Provident Institution. 


The Distinctive System of this Institution 
offers the substantial advantage of With- 
Profit Assurances at rates differing little 
‘from those usually charged for Non-Profit 
Policies. 


Accumulated Funds, £14,000,000. 


Head Office: 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Clergy Mutual 


* 4 Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES: 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,351,197. Income, £471,097. 
Bonuses Distributed, 24,256,464. 


Office :—2 & 3 ‘The Sanctuary, Westminster, 8.W. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Head Office. 


Governor 
Sir 
K.C.M.G. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Burglary, Annuities, 
Employer’s Liability, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretzry, 
ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANCE, LONDON, E.C. 


“There is scarcely any erie, putegs on is no other Office, which holds 
strong reserves an uite suc! us t h 
It British Life at ins very bene.” 
Saturday Review. 
“There are few life Offices i in the — sessing greater inherent attractions 
for new entrants than this fi Cate "—The Statist. 


The large compound bonus pry 15s. per cent, per annum was again 
declared at the last distribution of profits—3ist December, 190%. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


LONDON - 1 Threadneedie Street, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE—35 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Board of Directors. 
Avrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord Artuur Cscit, Deputy Chairman. 
J. Bracey, Esq. Mutter, Esq. 
E. Duke, Esq., K.C. Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 
Hon. Viscount V. . 
Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.1.E., M.P. Re 


Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
one permet the attainment of age, ands payment at 


death thereafter 
gested contingent, and Lit Interests, and on 


Personal Security in connection with a Life 
TOHN ROBERT F REEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


FUNDS, 5 MILLIONS. 


Founded 1762. 


MANSION HOUSE STREET LONDON, B.C. 


Ask for Particulars of 
“How to Provide for 
Children’s Education.” 
No Commission Paid. Expenses, Half the Average. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASCOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


incorporated 1881. 


For the Year 1908. 
Premium Income - + = = = £598,024. 
£98,473 added to the Assurance Funds. 
The Assurance Funds are now over £1,000,000 Sterling. 


SUMMARY OF TWENTY YEARS’ RESULTS. 


Premium Income from Assurance Funds 
Income less Interest, Dividends at the end 
Year. Annuities. and Rents. of the Year. 
& & 
1888 120,907 ose 2,159 54,617 
1898 ais 333,241 oak 5,663 os 219,869 
1908 598,024 36,073 1,012,144 
ADDITIONAL REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 
Head Office: Apply THOS. NEILL, 


Euston Square, Lonpon. General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £70,000,000. 
ACCIDENT 


KINDS, 

SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 

BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £5,600,090. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £16,000,000. 


CHAIRMAN: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, @.C.V.0. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other, branches. 


of Insurance :— 


FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Hailstorm. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 

The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 

and undertakes the duties of 
Trustee and Executor. 

The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, and for the purchase 
of, Rev ne and Life Interests. 


Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the - 


Prospectus 
Agent: 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Ma 
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‘‘Pomp and Circumstance.” By Dorothea Gerard. 
London: Long. 1909. 6s. 

Miss Gerard includes the Foreign Office, all Embassies, 
and in fact the entire diplomatic world in a sweeping 
condemnation as professional liars and tricksters. Her 
hero is too honest and straightforward for such crooked 
ways; moreover, he is in love with the daughter of a 
fraudulent bankrupt ; so by way of a happy ending she 
sends him to make his fortune by farming in South 
Africa, which he pathetically believes to be ‘‘ a land 
flowing with milk and honey ’’. It is quite an absurd 
book. 


“The Story of Virginia Perfect.’ By Peggy Webling. 
London: Methuen. 1909. 6s. 

There are intelligent appreciations of character in 
Miss Webling’s story, but it is amateurishly constructed. 
The interest straggles, and sometimes it languishes 
fatally. Virginia is very nice and wonderfully good, but 
not very interesting. ‘The studio talk is less irritating 
than is usual in novels, because it is not ambitious. What 
the book lacks is backbone, concentration of purpose ; it 
is, however, not unpromising, and there is a real touch 
of beauty in Virginia’s unselfishness and bravery. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
“The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher.’ Varioram Edition. 
Vol. III. London: Bell, and Bullen. 10s. 6d. net. 

The high standard of scholarship and accuracy, to which 
we called attention when we had our first opportunity of 
welcoming this edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, is well 
maintained in the third volume lately published. Indeed 
we should have been surprised had it been otherwise, look- 
ing at the names of those who have been engaged upon it. 
Mr. W. W. Greg, who has proved elsewhere beyond dispute 
his knowledge of all that appertains to English pastoral 
drama, is responsible for ‘‘ The Faithful Shepherdess ’’, one 
of the most delightful pastorals in the language; Mr. R. 
Warwick Bond, the editor of Lyly, has done ‘‘The Mad 
Lover’’ and ‘‘ Rule a Wife and Have a Wife’’, the latter 
showing Fletcher at his best as a writer of comedy ; and two 
new editors, Mr. John Masefield and Mr. E. K. Chambers, 
both of whom have already done good service to literature, 
have been called upon to deal with ‘‘The Loyal Subject ’’ 
and ‘‘ The Laws of Candy ”’ respectively. And behind them 
is the general editor, Mr. A. H. Bullen, who knows the 
Elizabethans as a whole probably better than any other man 
now living. Small wonder then that, with all this array of 
talent employed upon it, this edition, so far as editing goes, 
leaves nothing to be desired. Yet there would seem to be 
mismanagement somewhere; making every possible allow- 
ance for unavoidable delays, it is very disappointing, not 
to use a harder word, that such slow progress is made. For 
what is the history of this book down to the present? A 
dozen years or so ago it was first planned and promised ; 
in 1904 the first volume was published, in 1905 the second, 
and now at the end of 1908 the third. There are nine more 
to come, and the last of these, we are told, ‘‘ will contain 
memoirs, excursuses, &., by Mr. A. H. Bullen”. We 
wonder when we shall see that last volume. No doubt the 
editors have other things to do, and we should be the last 
to suggest that the value of such an edition as this ought to 
be jeopardised by any undue haste in publication; but 
surely it is not unreasonable to ask for at least one volume a 
year. We appeal to Mr. Bullen and his publishers not to 
try our patience too severely. 

‘The Heart of Lakeland.” By L. J. Oppenheimer. London 
Sherratt and Hughes. 1908. 6s. net. 

Mr. Oppenheimer’s book differs very slightly from several 
others dealing with rock-climbing in the English Lake 
country which have appeared during the last few years. The 
likeness is pretty close in the excellent photographs of 
pitches and gullies, in the climbers’ talk, and too often 
in a not very distinguished humour and _ philosophy 
mingled with it. A book “written from a climber’s point 
of view" may be, as the author hopes in his preface, quite 
intelligible to the “larger public which enjoys scrambling 
among fine mountains’’; but none the less it may not be 
very interesting. It is perfectly possible that the enthu- 
siastic cragsman may have an acute sense of the general 
beauty of mountain scenery ; but it must be said that the 
climbers’ books go a considerable way in making it seem 
improbable. There is no sign in the present volume that 
.an hour or two of gymnastics, ‘‘ backing up”’, belaying tho 
‘rope, or traversing with one’s nose to a wet rock gives the 


| cragsman any esthetic advantage over the mere scrambler 


who reaches the summit by easy courses, with his mind 
undistracted and receptive all the time. The atmosphere of 
the book is rather for those initiated into the boisterons 
humours of the Wasdale Head billiard-room at Easter, than 
for those who are content to seek the spirit of the fells by 
ascents that may be solitary but are safe. For those 
climbers who lose interest in a route as soon as it begins to 
show too many nail-marks, ‘‘ The Heart of Lakeland” wil] 
be useful in pointing out fresh worlds to conquer, in Butter- 
mere and elsewhere, comparatively virgin pitches away from 
the crowded tracks. 


‘* A Dickens Dictionary.” By Alex. J. Philip. London: Routledge, 
1909, 8s. 6d. net. 

With the Dickens boom apparently still growing, there is, 
we suppose, a demand for something in the nature of a 
Dickens Dictionary. If such a work is wanted, then Mr. 
Philip has done what is necessary to meet the demand. His 
book is a very painstaking guide to and interpretation of 
the characters and references in Dickens’ works. Some day 
he hopes to give us a Dickens Encyclopedia. Why stop 
there? If, as FitzGerald said, Dickens is the Cockney 
Shakespeare, a Dickens Concordance even might have its 
claims on a certain section of the public. It would not be 
more abundantly useless than many other books that enjoy 


popularity. 


LAW BOOKS. 

‘“‘ Arnould on the Law of Marine Insurance and Average,” By 
Edward Louis De Hart and Ralph Iliff Simey. 8th Edition. 
London: Stevens and Sons. 1909. 63s. 

Of a legal classic like ‘‘ Arnould on Marine Insurance”’ 
there is as little new to be said as there is of other classics. 
Time itself has done all the necessary criticism, and has only 
established its merits. Sir Joseph Arnould, onetime judge 
of the High Court of Bombay, had the good fortune to choose 
one of those subjects into which Acts of Parliament intro- 
duce no revolutionary changes, and which grows and develops 
on the natural lines of the common law by the decisions of 
the Courts. Having written a first-rate book, such an author 
will be remembered from one generation of lawyers to 
another though his book may pass through the hands of many 
editors. It is otherwise with most legal books. Legislative 
changes make them ephemeral, and these are always inviting 
fresh rivals to compete with the books already in existence. 
In the case of Arnould, his name is still that of most autho- 
rity; hence, though he only lived to pass two editions 
through the press, it remains on all the successive editions up 
to this present eighth. One of his editors, Mr. Maclachlan, 
made changes in the arrangement of Arnould’s work ; but in 
the seventh edition Messrs. De Hart and Simey, who now 
edit him, restored the form to that of the second edition. 
And now arises a question: Shall the form again be altered? 
Since the seventh edition the Marine Insurance Act, which 
codifies the law, has been passed, and the leading principles 
and positive rules of this branch of law are no longer only 
to be found in the decisions of the Courts and the treatises 
of text-writers. Is the new edition to follow the arrangement 
of the Act, becoming a commentary on it, or shall it retain 
its own original independent form? The editors wisely 
decided that they would make no change, especially as after 
all the Act itself is not an exhaustive statement of the whole 
law. The Act follows ‘‘ Arnould,’’ for the existence of such a 
book made codification comparatively easy. It would be 
easier to get on without the Act than without ‘‘ Arnould,” 
which gives us the history and growth of everything to be found 
in the Act, and thus makes it intelligible. Codification has 
its merits, but one of them is not, as is sometimes vainly 
imagined, to dispense with the text-writers and the myriads 
of precedents. So ‘“‘ Arnould”’ will remain as important as it 
has always been in the courts and legal chambers, not only of 
England, but of our colonies and the United. States. 


‘The Workmen’s Compensation Act 1906.” By V. RB. Aronson. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1909. 15s. net. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin seems to have devised a sort of new 
art: that of turning out a novel kind of law-book, less rigid 
than the conventional form. We have noticed it before in 
two books, one on International Law and another on 
Criminal Appeal and Evidence. Mr. Aronson’s book is 3 
third. Most law books are very well got up indeed, but 
usually the pages look crowded with notes in very small 
type. From beginning to end of this book of Mr. Aronson’s 
there is an atmosphere of space, and even the notes and the 
voluminous appendices of orders and forms may be read 
without more strain than the text itself, or the sections of 
the Act. When to these merits are added Mr. Aronson’s full 
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James Buchanan & Co. Lta., 


Giasgow & London. 
** Lancet’ and ‘ British Medical 
Journal’’ Analyses and Medical 
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WHISKY 
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Argylls Ltd. 
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at 6 Great Marlborough St., London, W., 


and Repair Works 


at 1} Guildford Street, Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C., where genuine ARGYLL 
spare parts are stocKhed and repairs 
executed by ARGYLL experts. 


No Subsidiary Companies. 


No connection with any other address 
in London. 


Works— Alexandra, by Glasgow, 


FARLY BRITISH MASTERS. — SHEPHERD’S 
RING EXHIBITION includes PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES 
by PAINTERS of the EARLY BRITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOLS. 
SHEPHERD’S GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. James's. 


(OCEROACH ES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied 
ler to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E 


F.Z.S., who ue of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1 
. H. .R.S., and Canon Kinton R. 


Woodward 
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ONE OF A GOUTY FAMILY. 
THE BRITON’S MOST UNWELCOME HERITAGE. 


There are more gouty families in England than in any 
other country in the world: Three factors are responsible 
for this. Our climate, owing to its changeable and damp 
nature, conduces to what is known as the gouty habit; 
secondly, our solid and abundant national diet helps on the 
tendency ; while, thirdly, our free-living ancestors have 
endowed most of us with a constitution predisposed to gouty 
ailments. 

There is no doubt about it. If you are ‘‘one of a gouty 
family’, and you have inherited the gouty habit, you are 
bound to suffer from some form of gout. And it is most 
important, not only for your present health and well-being, 
but for your future comfort, that you should make quite sure 
whether uric acid is now in your system, because, if it is, it 
is not only responsible for the many little disorders of which 
you have to complain occasionally, but portends a serious 
gouty ailment. 

Early Signs of Gout. 

Many who have inherited the gouty tendency are suffering 
the early stages of gout without realising the fact. You may 
suffer from a sluggish liver ; may have a touch of indigestion 
occasionally ; may be troubled with heartburn or acidity ; 
may have frequent headaches, with dull pains in the right: 
side of the body ; your kidneys may be out of order; there 
may be irritation and burning of the skin, with or without 
redness; you may suffer from occasional sharp, shooting 
pains in the muscles, or from a dull steady aching in some 
joint or muscle, possibly accompanied by stiffness and swell- 
ing ; or you may have small lumps on arms, ankles, outer rim 
of the ears or eyelids, and yet not be apprehensive of a gouty 
condition. 

Yet every one of these symptoms is a sign of the presence 
of uric acid. They are evidence of an existing gouty state 
of the system, and are significant warnings of a gouty future 
in store ii proper preventive treatment is not adopted 
immediately. 

When the uratic accumulations occur in a joint we have 
gout or rheumatic gout (rheumatoid arthritis), characterised 
by painful inflamed and swollen joints. The compounds of 
uric acid sometimes accumulate in the muscles, as, for in- 
stance, in an attack of lumbago, when the muscles of the 
lower back are the seat of the accumulations, which set up 
severe pain characterising this well-known complaint, and in 


gouty rheumatism affecting the limbs. 


Two of the most distressing uric acid ailments are caused 
by the deposits of crystalline urates in the very sheaths of 
the nerves, 7.e., sciatica and neuritis. Uric acid also pene- 
trates to the skin, in which its presence causes the irritation 
and other unpleasant external features of gouty eczema. 
When uric acid and its compounds accumulate in the kidneys 
and bladder, we have those exceedingly painful and dan- 
gerous gouty disorders known as stone and gravel. 

What you must do if you have any of these symptoms is to 
take Bishop’s Varalettes, the only remedy which can posi- 
tively reach and eliminate the uric acid which is impregnat- 
ing your system and causing all the trouble. If you have any 
of the early signs of gout ‘about you, or if you are already 
suffering from one of these fully developed gouty ills you 
will be well repaid by a trial of Bishop’s Varalettes. 

What Every Gouty Person Should Know. 

Not only every gouty subject, but everyone who is not well 
and cannot feel certain whether uric acid is the cause of 
the trouble or not, should read the booklet issued by the 
manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes. It contains a ‘valu- 
able anti-gout dietary. 

A copy ‘will be sent you free on receipt of posteard with 
your name and address, by Alfred Bishop, Limited, Manu- 
facturing Chemists (Established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, 
London, N.E. Ask for Booklet SR. 

Bishop’s Varalettes dissolve with brisk effervescence in a 
few seconds, and, being tasteless, may be taken in any liquid. 
They may be had of all chemists at 1s., 2s., and (the 25 days’ 
treatme nt) 5s., or direct from the makers as above. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of the leading chemists in 
every Country. Our principal general agents abroad are 
& Birks, 15 Macquarie Place, Sy 
N.S.W. ; Inpra—Mr. W. Sates, c/o Grindlay Groom &Co., 
Bombay ; ; Unirep Srates—Lehn & Fink, 120 Willian 
Street, New York; Sparn—Foye y Gimenez, Calle Gerona, 
4 pral, Barcelona ; Fraxce—Roberts et Cie., 5 Rue de la 
Paix, Paris; Russta—Mr. F. Brempel, Serpoukhovskaya 
Street, 17, St. Petersburg. 
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and lucid exposition of the Act, the convenient arrangement 
of the subject-matter, and the full discussion of all the cases 
that have been decided down to the end of 1908, we can 
heartily commend the book to the notice of all lawyers or 
laymen who may have occasion to read, study, or administer 
the Act. 


“The Law and Custom of the Constitution.” By Sir William R. 
Anson. Vol. II. Part II. $rd Edition. London: Clarendon 
Press. 1908. 8s. 6d. 

This second volume of Sir William Anson’s well-known 
book treats of the government of the Crown in the United 
Kingdom through the Home Office and the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the relation of the Crown to the Colonies and 
to India ; the Crown and its foreign relations ; its revenues 
and expenditure ; and its relation to the Army and Navy, 
to the Churches and the Courts. This part of Sir William 
Anson’s work is the most distinctly practical and useful 
portion of it. The actual working machinery of government 
is set out only sketchily in Constitutional Histories and 
legal text-books. Since this book first appeared it has been, 
and it remains, the fullest and best exposition of the con- 
stitution and functions of the Executive, and the relations 
to each other of its various departments. Every member of 
Parliament, official, lawyer, and writer on politics ought to 
have to pass an examination on it. 


“A Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange.” -By Sir M. D. 
Chalmers. 7th Edition. London: Stevens and Sons. 1909. 20s. 


This edition includes all the cases since the last edition 
-and the Act of 1906, which was drafted by the author in 
1903 under instructions from Lord Halsbury, as he had also 
done the Digest itself ; but the Act was only passed in the 
present Parliament. Sir M. D. Chalmers writes in his 
preface of an interesting experiment made in America. A 
draft law of Negotiable Instruments has been drawn for 
securing uniformity in all the American States, and it 
largely follcws our own Digest. Twenty States have already 
adopted it. In time probably they will all adopt it, and 
thus the British and American law on this subject will be 
common to both countries, unless there be diversity in the 
decisions. 


‘The Agricultural Holdings Act 1908. By Aubrey John Spencer. 
4th Edition. Londen: Stevens and Sons. 1909. 6s. 


In January of this year the Agricultural Holdings Act 
1908 came into operation. It consolidates the statute law 
dealing with the rights of tenants to compensation for im- 
provements on agricultural holdings (including market gar- 
dens) and other matters affecting the relation and mutual 
rights of landlords and tenants. It is the result of the 
union of the Agricultural Holdings Act 1906, which never 
came into operation, with the previous Agricultural Holdings 
Acts from 1883 to 1900. Mr. Spencer’s book now includes all 
this old and new matter, and, as previous editions have 
shown, landlords, tenant farmers, and land agents, with 
lawyers, may rely on it as a thoroughly practical and useful 
treatise, 


J. W. Stanton. London: Cox. 1909. 5s 


Here is another book on the same subject. Mr. Stanton 
is a solicitor, and he is agent to the Itton Court Estate, 
Monmouthshire. He therefore treats his subject rather 
from the point of view of a land agent or farmer than from 
that of a lawyer who may have to advise on a point of law 
laid before him. Thus a great deal of information is con- 
veyed by considering the clauses of a tenancy agreement ; and 
this form is no doubt convenient for use by landlords and 
tenants themselves. 


““A Practical Guide to the Law of Agricultural Holdings.” By 


“The Weights and Measures Acts.” By J. Devonald Fletcher. 
Manchester: Sherratt and Hughes. 1908. 5s. 


For legal purposes we do not think that Mr. Fletcher has 
omitted anything necessary ; though he states his object is 
-only to give those sections of the Acts which regulate the use 
and possession of weights and measures for trade. Many of 
the sections are curious for their scientific details, and a great 
number of them are rules for the guidance of Civil servants 
and officers of local authorities. The Appendix he gives con- 
tains references to these for consultation in case of need, and 
it is probably all that is really required. Then there are 
repealed sections of old Acts, going back as far as 
Edward III., and these Mr. Fletcher gives in a table. Thus 
the lawyer gets a compendious book which he may con- 
veniently use. 


For this Week’s Books see page 442. 
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The Saturday Review. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH REPORT OF 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED 


(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN G!NKO), 
Presented to the Shareholders at the HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, held at the Head Office, 
4 Yokohama, on Wednesday, 10:h March, 1909. 
CAPITAL PAID UP....Yen 24,000,000 | 2ESERVE FUNDS....Yen 15,509,000 
PRESIDENT.—BARON KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI. 


DIRECTORS.—NAGATANE SOMA, Eso. 
TCHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Eso. 

YUKI YAMAKAWA, Eso. 
AUDITORS.—NOBUO TAJIMA, Eso. 


ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
RIYEMON KIMURA, Esa. 
VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIM\. 


IPPEL WAKAO, Eso. MASNO3KE ODAGIRI, Esa 
KOKICHI SONODA, Eso. 

HYOKICHI BEKKEY, Esq. 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE, Esa. 


BRANCHES.—An‘ung-Hsien, Bombay, Chefoo, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Hankow, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Kobs, Liao Yang, 
London, Lyons, Fengtien (Mukden), Nagasaki, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Peking, Ryojun (Port Arthur), 


San Francisco, Shanghai, 


Tieling, Tientsin, Tokio, 


HEAD OFFICE.—YOKOHAMA. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 
GENTLEMEN, —The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for the half- 


year ended 31st December, ag 
the Bank for the past half-year, including Yen 1,113,505." brought forward from last account, amount to Yea 10,773,755."", of which 


The gross profits ot 


Yen 7,817,083.” have been deducted for interests, taxes, current expenses, rebate on bills current, bad and doubcful debts, bonus for offi ers and clerks, &c., &e. » leaving a 


balance of Yen 2,931,676.”° for appropriation. 


Owing to the continued deprecia.ion in the price of silver towards the end of the last half-year, the Directors have decided to adjust the rate of the silver fund held 


in China by writing off th; ba'ance of the silver depreciation fund. 
The Directors now propose that Yen 400,000." 
absorb Yen 1,:40,000. 


The balance, Yen 1,141.676.”, will be carried forward to the credit of next account. 


Head Office, Yokohama, roth March, 1909. 


be added to the reserve fund, and recommend a dividend at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum, which will 


BARON KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, Chairman. 


gist December, 1903. 


LiaBILITIES. SHEET. Assers. 
. ¥. Y. 
Notes in Ci culat’on ....... 40,5550" Investments in Public Securities .... 16,331,283. 
Fixed, &c.) eee ° Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. ......-. ¢7, 93.19." 
Rediscounted, Accep‘ances, and other “Sums ‘due Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank . 123,339,037. 
77:98Sy 485." Bullion and Foreign Money _.. 2,123 6 7.'* 
Unelainned 5,430. Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, “ke. 2,207 20).** 


Amount brought forward from last Account bbsetesnectetessescesos SHEE 
Net Profit for the past Half-year _ 7,868,471. 


Yen 244.498, 208. 


Yen 241.4 8 203. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bil’s Current, Bad 


and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers and Clerks, &c, ....++-+ 


To Reserve Fund 400,000 


To Dividena— 
Shave for 240,000 1,440,000. 
Balance carried forward to next ACCOUNE 1,141,676." 


Yen 10,798,765. 


¥. 


| By Balance brought TQS 1,113,505. 


By — of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 31st Decem' 


9,685,250. 


Yen 10,798,765 | 


We have examined the above Accounts in detail, comparing them with the Books and Vouchers of the Bank ani the Revurns ‘rom the Branches and Azenc es. an 1 
have found them to be correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, aud also those held on account of Loans. ‘ane &e., aud ha-e found 


them all to be in accordance with the Books and Accounts of the Bank. 


NOBUO TA 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA. 


Head Office : 32 Bishopsgat> Street Wit'.in, London, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


UP CAPITAL, in 000 Shares th 200,000 
RESERVE F £1,575,000 


Court or Directors.—Sir Montagu Cornish Turner, Chairman; Sir Henry S 


‘Cunningham, .K.C.I.E.; Thomas Cuthbertson, Esq.; Sir Alfred Dent, 


K.C.M.G.; Henry Neville Gladstone, vat The Right Hon. Lord George 
Hamilton, G.C.S.1.; Emile Levita, Esq ewis Alexander Wallace, Esq. 

Manacers.—Caleb Lewis, T. H. Whitehead. Sts-Manacer.—T. Fraser. 

Avpitors.—Magnus Mowat, Esq.; William Adolphus Browne, Esq., F.C.A. 

Bankers.—The Bank of England, the London City and Midiand’ Bank, 
Limited, the National Bank of Scotland, Limited. 

AGENCIES AND Brancnes.—Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Cebu, 
Colombo, Foochow, Hamburg, Hankow, Hongkong, Ipoh, Karachi, Kobe, 
Kwala Lumpor, Madras, Mani a, Medan, New York, Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, 
Shanghai, ingapore, Sourabaya, Thaiping, Tientsin, Yokohama. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. (Presented at the er fifth Ordinary 
General Meeting, 3ist March, 9.) 
The Directors have now to submit to the Bat w May the balance-sheet and 
profit and loss account of the Bank for the year ended 31st December last. 


These show a net profit, after providing for bad and doubtful debts, of 
£3959178 “os. 11d., inclusive of £129,483 10s. 2d. brought forward from the 
previous year. The interim dividend at the rate of 13 per cent. per annum paid 
i1 October last absorbed £78,000, and a further sum of £18,000 has been 
appropriated to pay a bonus to the staff. The amount now available is 
therefore £/299,178 os. 11d., and the Directors propose to pay a final dividend at 
the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, making 14 per cent. for the whole year; 
ta add £50,000 to the Reserve Fund, which will then stand at £1,575,000; to 


- write off premises account £°25,000; and to carry forward the balance of 


£134,178 os. 11d. 
The Directors have to announce with regret the retirement of their esteemed 


colleague, Mr. William Christian, who for thirty-four years rendered valued 
service to the Bank as a member of the Board. 

The Right Hon. Lord George Hamilton, G.C.S.I., has been elected a 
Director, and the Shareholdets are now invited to confirm his election. 

Sir Henry Stewart Cunningham, K.C.1.E., and Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone, 
| Dieses who now retire by rotation, present themselves for re-election. 

Magnus Mowat again tenders his services as Auditor, and in lieu of 

Me "Sheosinen Nelson Girdlestone, who retires after a years’ service, 
Mr. William Adolphus Browne, of the firm of Messrs. W. A. Browne & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, a duly qualified Shareholder, offers himself for election. 

The dividend, free of income-tax, will be payable on = after Wednesday, 
the 7th proximo. By Order of the Boa 

WILLIAM HOGGAN, Secretary. 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 3ist December, 19(8. 


LIABILITIES. 4. 
Reserve 1,525,000 0 0 
Notes in Circulation 483,075 11 6 
Current Accounts ... ae 5,421,157 12 1 
Fixed Deposits ose ose 6,988,083 13 2 
Bills payable :— 
Drafts on demand and at short sight 
on Head Office and Branches ws £1,94$3,295 15 0 
Drafts on London and Foreign 
Bankers 380,360 16 o 
1, 425.636 11 
Acceptances on Account of Customers oss See ose 738,674 17 2 
Loans Payable, against Securities... 050,000 0 0 
Due to Agents and Correspondents ... 7,999 411 
Sundry Adjustments and other Accounts, including 
Provision on account of med Doubtful and 
other Contingencies... © 4 
Sundry Liabilities ... oe 14 
Balances between Head Office’ and Branches, including 
Exchange 2,501 18 6 
Profit and Loss ns a 299,178 0 11 


Liability on Bills of Exchange rediscounted, 
£4.423,635 3s. od., of which, up to this 
date, £3,111,929 2s. gd. has run off. 


419,484,476 15 11 


ASSETS. s. 

By Cash in hand and at Bankers 9 
ernment and other Securities |. 1,365,281 1 2 


against Note Issues and Government 


oes ose ove 72, 8 
Bills Discounted and Loans 9 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances, per ‘Contra sath 1 17 2 
Due by Agents and 149,493 1 3 
Sundry Assets 38,165 13 
Bank Premises and Furniture at the Head Office and 


419,484,476 15 11 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 31st Dec. 19¢8. 


Dr. 
To Interim Dividend, for the half-year to = —_ eames at 
rate of 13 per cent. per annum ... ese 78,000 0 0 
Bonus to Staff ose eee 18,000 09 © 
Balance proposed to be dealt with as 9 follows = 
Dividend, at the rate of 15 
cent. per annum, for notte 
year to date eee woe 99,000 0 0 
Reserve Fund ... 50,000 0 
Bank Premises 25,000 0 0 
Carried forward to Profit and Loss 
New Account... ace 134,178 oO 1: 
299,178 
£395.78 01: 
Cr. 


By Balance at 31st December, 1907 a 129,483 10 2 
Gross Profits for the year, after pro- 
viding for bad and doubtful debts £533,119 5 6 
Deduct Expenseg of Management and 
General Charges at Head Office and 


Branches aes aos ose ees 267,424 14 9 
Net Profits for the year 265,694 19 


0 


London, 1oth March, 1909. 
Examined and found correct, according to the Books, Vouchers, ant 
Securities at the Head Office, and to the Certified Returns made from (!\- 


several Branches. M. N. GIRDLESTOXE 
M. MOWAT 


Warrants for the Dividend, oe at the London City and Midland Bani 
Limited, Threadneedle Street, Londo n, E.C., on and after 7th April, tgo9, wil" 
be issued to all the Shareholders. 


London, 31st March, 1909. 44t 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
WE RNER L AURIE’S (A. Lys Baldry). Jack, 
s. 6d. net each. 
BrIoGRAPHY 


New Books 


PAUL VERLAINE: His 
Life, His Work. A Biography 
of the famous French poet and the 
history of contemporary French litera- 
ture and writers. By E. Lepelletier. 
Demy 8vo. illustrated net I 


THE COMING SCIENCE 


(Psychical Research). By Hereward 
Carrington, Author of ‘‘ The Physical 
Phenomena of Spiritualism.” With 
an Introduction by James H. Hyslop, 


Ph.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth net 7 


FIGHTS FORGOTTEN. 


The History of some of the chief 
English and American prize fights. 
By Henry Sayers. Fully Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt net 6 


EARLY CHRISTIAN 
HYMNS. By Daniel Joseph 
Donahoe. Translations of the verses 
of the most notable Latin writers of 


Early and Middle Ages. Crown 8vo. net 6 


HOROSCOPES & HOW 
TO CAST THEM. A Book of 
Practical Astrology. By Comte C. 
de Saint Germain. 100 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. net 6 


GENERAL LEE: Man 
and Soldier. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. Witha Photogravure Portrait. 


Crown 8vo. net 6 


ROADS TO RICHES. The 


Romance of Money Making. By 


Thornton Hall. Cr. 8vo. cloth gilt, net 3 


TRAGEDIES OF THE 
MEDICI. A Muster Roll of In- 
trigue and Crime. By Edgcumbe 
Staley. With 25 illustrations. Demy 


8vo. net 12 


NIGHTS with the GODS. 
A study of present day social, reli- 
gious, literary, and political features, 
clothed in the form of humorous 
criticism. By Emil Reich (Doctor 
Juris). Crown 8vo. 


STORIES FROM THE 
GREEK LEGENDS. by C. 
Gasquoine Hartley. A Selection of 
the Greek Legends that have been 
world favourites are told simply as 
stories to interest all people. Crown 


8vo. fully illustrated net 2 


New VoLuME IN THE LEATHER BOOKLETS. 


CANTERBURY CATHE- 
DRAL. By T. Francis Bumpus. 
Exquisitely printed, with many illus- 
trations specially prepared for the 
volume, gilt top and full leather 
binding, stamped in gold. Size, 


° 


° 


4} by 3 net 2 6 


T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 


William Blake (Basil De Selincourt). Duckworth. 7s. 6d. n 

The Magic of Sport (Nat Gould); Brittany to Whitehall (ts. 
Colquhoun Grant). Long. 12s. 6d. net each. 

An Actor’s Story (Bransby Williams). Chapman and Hall. 63, 

Memoir of George Howard Wilkinson (Arthur James Mason, 
2 vols.), Longmans. 28s. net. 


FICTION 

Wax (George Somes Layard). Allen. 6s. 

Queen Kate (Charles Garvice). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

The Road of No Return (A. C. Inchbold). Chatto and Windus. 6s, 

Un Libérateur (Léon Thevenin). Paris: Perrin. 3fr. 50c. 

Sibylle Mére (Renée D’Ulmer). Paris: Lemerre. 3/r. 50c. 

Saul of Tarsus (Elizabeth Miller) ; The Lure of the Mask (Harold 
Macgrath); The Lady of the Mount (Frederick 8. Isham), 
Stead’s Publishing Co. 6s. net each. 

An Incompleat Etonian (Frank Danby). Heinemann. 6:. 

The Modelling of the Clay (M. Urquhart); When a Woman Woos 
(Charles Marriott) ; The Mantle of Ishmael (J. 8. ae 
Envious Eliza (E. Maria Albanesi). Nash. 6s. each 

For Church and Chieftain (May Wynne); Render unto Cesar 
(Mrs. Vere Campbell). Mills and Boon. 6s. each, 

The Old Man in the Corner (Baroness Orezy). Greening. 6s. 


History. 


The Struggle for ¢ _— (Colonel George T. Denison). 
Macmillan. 8s, 6d. n 


Law 
Notes on the Companies (Consolidated) Act 1908 (L. Worthington 
Evans). Knight. 12s. net. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XXVI., 15s. net; 
Quincey’s Literary Criticism (Edited by H. Darhiskine) 
2s. 6d. net. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
Handbook of Travel-Talk. Stanford. 3s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY 
Myth, ie and Morals (F. Cornwallis Conybeare). Watts. 
4s. t. 
The _— — Human Needs (J. Neville Figgis). Longmans. 


4s. 6d. n 
Our Bible Text (Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley). Skeffington. 1s. 6d. 
net. 


The Old Testament (J. Evans Thomas). Black. 3s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL 
A Holiday in Connemara (Stephen Gwynn). Methuen. 10:. 6d, 


net. . 
The City of Jerusalem (C. R. Conder), Murray. 12s. net. 


VERSE 
Poems (Dorothea Hollins). Masters. 2s. 6d. net. 
Rosemary (Frederick Arthur). Longmans, Green. 4s. net. 
The Garden of Love (Immo 8. Allen). Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Book Prices Current (William Jaggard). Stock. 42s. net. 

Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan Manuscripts in the 
British Museum (G. Margoliouth). Printed by the Order of 
the Trustees. British Museum. 

French and English Parallels (F. R. M. Fursdon). Methuen. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Fresh Leaves and Green Pastures (By the Author of ‘‘ Leaves from 
a Life”). Nash. 10s. net. 

Investment Bonds (Frederick Lounhaupt). Putnam’s. 7s. 6&7. 

Nobilities of Europe, The (Edited by the Marquis de Ruvigny). 
Melville. 21s. net. 

Report of the Nineteenth Eucharistic Congress, held at West- 
minster from 9th to 13th September, 1908. Sands. 5s. net. 

Rome and Germany (Watchman). Drane. 2s. 6d. net. 

Stories for Moral Instruction (F. J. Gould). Watts. 2s. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, Asher. 

Verse, Prose, and Epitaphs from the Commonplace Book of Lewin 
Hill, 1848-1908. Brow n, Langham. 2s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MaGazines FOR Aprit.—Harper’s, 1s.; The Fort- 
nightly Review, 2s. 6d.; National Defence, 1s.; The 
Century, 1s. 4d.; The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6d.; The 
English Review, Qs, 6d.; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; ; The 
National Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Hibbert Journal, 10s.; The 
Book Monthly, 6d. ; The Country Home, 6d. ; Cassier’s; 1s. ; 
The Asiatic Quarterly Review, 5s.; The Financial Review oi 
Reviews, 1s.; Scribner's, 1s. ; The Contemporary Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The Musical Times, 4d.; The East and the West, 1s. ; 
The Socialist Review, 6d 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN COLONIES. AMERICA, 


Monthly of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BookMen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicope and AB C. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone : CenTRat 1515. Telephone : MAvrair 3601. 
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The Saturday Review. 


WR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ADMIRALS. 
SIR FAIRFAX MORESBY, G.C.B. (1786-1877), and his 
Son, JOHN MORESBY. A Record of Life and Service in 
the British Navy for a Hundred years. By Admiral JOHN 
MORESBY. With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy $8vo. 


14s. net. 


GENTLEMEN ERRANT. 

The Travels and Adventures of Four Noblemen in Europe in the 

Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. By Mrs. HENRY CUST. 

With Maps and Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

“These are four goodly gentlemen. All the credulity, brutality, 
rough humour, pomp, and slaughter of their time are presented in 
these pages. Mrs. Cust has, to use an extravagant metaphor, succeeded 
in driving the worm of meticulous scholarship and the high-stepping 
sd of romance in double harness. Vivid as they are, her tales are 
true metal and have an infinite charm.” — Odserver. 

** Too high praise could hardly be given to the manner in which 
Mrs. Cust has executed her task—to the richness of the material, both 


intext and notes, and the vigour and brilliancy of the style.” 
Scotsman. 


** Here come I, Little Devil Doubt— 
If you don’t give me money I’ll sweep you all out ; 
Money I want and money I crave— 
If you don’t give me money, I’ll sweep you to the grave !” 


LITTLE DEVIL DOUBT. 


NEW NOVEL. By OLIVER ONIONS, Author of “A 
Compleat Bachelor,” &c. 6s. 


THE CITY OF JERUSALEM. 
By Colonel C. R. CONDER, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ The Rise of 
Man.” With Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
I2s, net. 

In this volume Colonel Conder treats the history of Jerusalem for 
some 4,000 years down to the present day. The work is founded 
on contem ry accounts, monuments, and results of excavations, 
including the most recent discoveries. It is popular in character, and 
fully illustrated. It is hoped that it will be specially useful for 
visitors to the Holy City. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


APRIL 


THE NAVAL SITUATION. By Sir Wirtiam H. Wuire, K.C.B. (late 
Director of Naval Construction). 

A RUDE AWAKENING. By Colonel the Earl of Errott, K.T. 

GERMAN ARMAMENTS AND THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. By 
J. Ertis BARKER. 


THE UNIONIST PARTY AND ITS FISCAL SORE, By Lord Hucu | 


CIL. 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS AT THE COLONIAL OFFICE. By Sir Witt1am 
Hamitton, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
THE GREAT INQUEST. By J. A. R. Marriorr. 
THE DEFAMERS OF SHAKESPEARE. (Concluded.) By Sir Epwarp 
Bart. 
NATIONAL AFFORESTATION. By the Right Hon. Sir Hersertr 
MaxwELt, Bart. 
SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE. 
By the Hon. ALEXANDER Netson Hoop (Duke of Bronte). 
THE NEW ERA IN ECONOMIC HISTORY. By Moreton Frewen. 
SLEDGING AS A METHOD OF EXPLORING THE ARCTIC .OCEAN. 
By Atrrep H. Harrison. 
THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES: A REPLY TO MR. HAROLD 
‘OX. By Joun Orr. 
QUO VADIS? A PROSPECT IN INDIAN POLITICS. By Sir Bamrryitve 
Furrer, K.C.S.1, C.LE. (first Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal). 


Loxpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Square, 


Seconp EpiTIon. Price 28. 6d. net. 


CATHOLICISM ON A PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS. 


By B. C. NIXON, M. E. UNDERDOWN, and H. CUNLIFFE. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LONDON. 
And of all Booksellers. 


YOUR TREASURED MS. 


Why not print it? Most people have 
written a book, but have not printed it 
because they lacked information as to cost 
~ > of preduction. This may be obtained 
without fee from 


GARDEN CITY PRESS Ltd., Fine Book Priaters, Letohworth. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


A DAINTY MASTERPIECE. 
A Fantasy. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 
Author of ‘ John Silence,” &c. Crown Svo. 33. 6d. net. 


a- POST.—“ It is a powerful piece of work, very closely thought" 
THE WORLD.—* In this delightful romance of a small Mr. Aigernon 
Blackwood, who in ‘ John Silence" has already revealed himself as the : 
of a marvellous imagination, has beautifully illustrated for us the mind of ah & 
imaginative child, and at the same time preached a most eloquent sermon 
against the cruelty of frightening children with ogres and bogies and other 
nameless terrors.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“' Jimbo" is a delicious book, and one 
should be read by a!l who long at times to escape from this w tking ing-day 

into the region and haif-remembered things.” 


DAILY EXPRESS.—‘ ‘Jimbo’ is a perfect thing, a dainty masterpiece. 
We have never read a book quite like it. We have peor. read z book that has 
given us such unqualified delight.” 


The Struggle for Imperial Unity. 
Recollections and Experiences. By COLONEL GEORGE 
T. DENISON, President of the British Empire League -in 
Canada. With Portrait. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Social Life at Rome in the Age of 
Cicero. By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Author of 
‘*The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic,” &c; 
With Map and Plans. 8vo. 10s. net. ; 


Monuments of Christian Rome from 
Constantine to the Renaissance. By ARTHUR 
L. FROTHINGHAM, Ph.D., Professor of Archeology aad 
Ancient History at Princeton University, Illustrated. Extra 


Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 
[Handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Poor Law Report of 1909. A 
Summary Explaining the Defects of the Present System and 
the Principal Recommendations of the Commission, so far as 
relates to England and Wales. By HELEN BOSANQUET, 
a Member of the Commission. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, 


Investigations in Currency and 
Finance. By W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Professor H. S. FOXWELL, M.A. 
New Edition, Abridged, with Preface by H. STANLEY 

JEVONS, M.A., B.Sc. 8vo. ros. net. 


Dante’s Inferno, Purgatorio, and 
Paradiso. Translated by EDWARD WILBERFORCE. 
Threc vols. Globe 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. { Wednesday. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


THE APRIL “BOOK MONTHLY” iS NOW 

ON SALE, Gd. NET, AND IF YOU LOOK 

OVER THE CONTENTS, AS BELOW, YOU 

WILL SEE WHY YOU SHOULD GET IT: 
PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR } 

Talk in Town and Country about the Affairs of Literature, with a Series 


of Pictures. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCLE 
Its Mission as a New Force in the London Book World. 


HUGO'S GUERNSEY 
His Literary Landmarks in the Channel Islands—By Edythe R. Paes. 


EPISTLES OF RUSKIN 
To Brother Bookmen and Great Contemporary Writers. 

A LONDON LETTER ; 
Madame Novikoff'’s Memoirs of Carlyle and Others.—I}y the Editor. 


LIGHT AND LEADING ie 
New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book World. 


THE GENERAL READER 
Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Selling Books. 


NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY 
iculars of inaeoestiog, Volumes Likely to be Published this Moath 


Particul. 

BOOKS OF THE MO 
A Classified Catalogue of the Noteworthy Books, New Editions, aad 

of March. 
HE PERIODICALS 

Contents of This Month's Reviews and Magazines. 

Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, 

who will send a specimen copy of the ‘‘ Book Montuiy” free. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street 

Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, Apxit 6, at One o'clock precisely, BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS, including the Property of Sir Robert Edgcumbe, the Property 


Biographical and Historical Works, Topography and Archaology, Natural 
Books, Scienuhec Publica- 


nm Society's Transactions; Ackermann’s Colleges of Winchester, &c., 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF GREEK COINS AND 
THE NUMISMATIC LIBRARY OF AN AMERICAN COLLECTOR. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL. by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, Arrit 20, at One o'clock oy a Valuable 
Collection of GREEK COINS in Gold, Electrum, Silver and Copper (chiefly 
selected for their artistic merit), and the NUMISMATIC LIBRARY of an 
American Collector. Among the most noteworthy examples of ancient Greek 
monetary art represented in this collection are the following coins : Lot 8, Litra of 
Aetna ; 13, Electrum of Assos ; 20, Archaic Stater of Corinth; 28, Stater of Elis, 
with eagle's head (the finest extant specimen of this artistic type) Stater of 
Elis, wuh noble head of Hera; 48, Stater of Rhodus, of very fine style ; 49, Litra 
of Segesta ; 50, Tetradrachm of Selinus ; £3-70, a fine series of Syracusan Tetra- 
drachms of the transitional ard best art periods, some with artists’ signatures ; 
1, Dekadrachm of Syracuse, by Euainetos; 85-97, a beautiful series of Thurian 
istaters and Staters ; and a choice selection of Copper Coins, chiefly with fine 
patinas, including an excellent portrait coin of the famous Cleopatra, Xc. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A SELECTION OF GREEK COINS IN GOLD, SILVER AND 
COPPER FROM A WELL-KNOWN CABINET. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Aprrit 21, at One o'clock isely, a Selection 
of GREEK COINS in Gold, Silver and Copper, from a Well-known Cabinet. 
Among the noteworthy Coins in this Collection are :—Lot 13, Tetradrachm of 
Mausolus ; 19, Tetradrachm of Cnossus ; 32, Stater of Elis; 53, Dekadrachm of 
Syracuse, with artist's signature, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF GREEK COINS, THE 
PROPERTY OF PROF. L. WHITE-KING, C.S.1., LL.D., F.S.A. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

nd, W.C., on THURSDAY, Aprrit 22, and Following Day, at One o'clock 

precisely, the Valuable Collection of GREEK COINS in Gold, Electrum, Silver 
and Copper, the property of Prof. L. White-King, C.S.I., LL.D., F.S.A. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


AT THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES, 
On MONDAY and TUESDAY NEXT, Aprit sth and 6th. 


“By order of a Nobleman, an ety Italian Plaque of the Della Robbia School 
a Sixteenth Century Majolica laque, Pictures of the Early English Schoo! 
by order of a Lady, including several Portraits, a Collection of Bronzes, Old 
Brussels out a Fine Violin by Gaspar da Salo, a Pair of Heppelwhite 
Caned Settees, Miniatures, Old Clocks, Antique Furniture, etc., 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, by 
ESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, at 


their Galleries, 9 Conduit Street and 23a Maddox Street, as above, at 
One o'clock precisely each day. Now on view. Catalogues free. 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


The attention of E s, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 

miatures, ina, ns, Sy ce, nstrui ts, 

and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
Auction GALLErtiEs, 9 ConpuiT STREET, AND MAppox Srreet, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 

VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur- 

ape As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, Messrs. KNIGHT, 

nk & Rut ev’s detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town or 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com; and General Advertising. Advi 
Estimates, and all information of Replies 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenve, Lonpon. 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


PPP DD PDP 
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THE FIRING LINE 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. Cloth, 6/- 


“In its character drawing, its gentle philosophy, its 
charming pictures, its happy radiance, ‘ The Firin Line 
is one of those books which bring to us the best form of 
sentiment, the healthiest tone of romance.”—G/ode. 


London: D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 25 Bedford St, 


THE 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS, 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. GotF, HUNTING, LAWN TENNIS, 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it, 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(University of London.) 


‘Te SUMMER SESSION will begin on May 3rd, 


and students then entering will be eligible to compete for Schol 
of the combined value of £410 in the following September, as well as for 
a Medals, Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period of 
studentship. 
_ The Governors have opened an ADDITIONAL FIFTY BEDS on the Medical 

side of the Hospital. ° 

The numerous Hospital Aqpeemente in both special and general departments 
are open to students without charge, and the holders of Resident Appointments are 
provided with beard and lodging. 5 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S., England. 
A handbook of information for those about to enter the Medical Profession will be 
forwarded on application. 

For Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course of 
study advised, regulations for students in the College, &c., apply perso:ally or by 
letter to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 


(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) 


Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet s, &e. 
Recent Honours : Open Scholarship, Balliol College ; rst, Open Scholarships, 
Hertford and Merton College ; Admissions to Sandhurst, Osborne, &c. 
NEXT TERM APRIL 28th. 
Apply Headmaster, Rev. A. E. Rusre, D.D. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel. Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House (Men 
only from November to March). Very Suitable for Reading Parties. 
Lovely country. Warm and sheltered situation. Some rough rabbit-shootins. 
Boys taken for holidays.—Apply Canta. Middlecott Ilsington, Newton Abbot 
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The Saturday Review. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
A HOLIDAY IN CONNEMARA. By SterHEen Gwynn, 


M.P. With 16 Illustrations. * Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. fs 

_ “A Holiday in Connemara” is a description of the wildest district in Ireland, 
and of its Irish-speaking people. book is written from the standpoint of a 
fsherman with a taste for scenery and for the fragments of history, legendary and 
modern, which attach themselves to its bays and lakes and islands. But its essential 
concern is with the life of the people to-day, their occupations, their sports, their 
tumour, their primitive manners and beliefs—and the efforts that are being made to 
relieve their poverty. 


A SUMMER IN TOURAINE: Being the Record of a 


Sojourn among the Chateaux of the Loire. By FREDERIC LEES, Officier 


| 
| 


de l'Instruction Publique. With 12 Illustrations in Colour by MAXWELL | 


ARMFIELD, and 87 from Photogra; 
This book is the outcome of a very 
Touraine. Each of the great houses 


Alsoa Map. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 
ul examination of the chief chateaux in 
been visited and studied by the author, 


who has for some years been making patient researches in the French National | 


ORDERS. By Marte Coretu. 113¢h Thousand. 


ibrary. A large number of fine photographs have been specially taken, and Mr. 
Armfield has made twelve charming illustrations in colour. The book therefore is 
of the greatest interest and value from the historical, artistic, and picturesque 
standpoints, and it is decidedly the most complete and accurate volume yet pub- 
lished on the chateaux of the Loire. 


MY MEMOIRS. By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Translated 
by E.M. WALLER. With Frontispieces in Photogravure. In 6 Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Volume VI. This volume completes the translat‘on of this great book. 


IN A GERMAN COLONY. By B. Pu ten-Burry, 
F.R.LA. With 8 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The unique experiences of the author in a remote island in the Pacific. 


NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. By R. P. DunN-PATTISON. 


With 20 Illustrations. Demy &vo. 12s. net. 


THE BLUE BIRD: a Fairy Play in Five Acts. 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALEXANDER 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Fcap. &vo. deckle edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


GALICIA: the Switzerland of Spain. By Annette 
M. B. MEAKIN. With many Illustrations. Demy vo. 12s. 6d, net. 
Acomplete description of a little-known but lovely province, full of historical, 
artistic, and antiquarian interest. 


THE COMPLETE HOCKEY PLAYER. By Eustace 


E. WHITE. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ss. net. 

“The Complete Hockey Player” comprises an historical sketch of hockey, its 
evolution, progress, and present popularity, and chapters dealing in an interesting 
and informative way wit’ club, county, inter-divisional, international, and Univer- 
sity hockey. 

THE TRIALS OF FIVE QUEENS. By R. Srorry 


DEANS. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
_ A book dealing with the Trials of Mary, Queen of Scots, Anne Boleyn, Kathe- 
tine of Aragon, Marie Antoinette, and Queen Caroline. 


TRAGEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. By 
JOHN FYVIE. With 16 Illustrations. demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

This book is a series of biographical sketches of all the most prominent 
English tragedy actresses of the eighteenth century, from the famous Madame 
Barry and the fascinating Oldfield down to the majestic Siddons. 

“Mr. Fyvie’s work 1s sound thronghout, and is not marred by the vulgarity 

agant enth "— Morning Post. 

Full of amusing incidents.” — Darly News. 

“ The writer always has an interesting, well-studied story to tell." —Scotsman. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW. By W. S. Ho tps- 
WORTH, D.C.L. Witha Plan. Vols. II. and III In 4 vols., demy 8vo. 
each ros, 6d. net. 

The first volume of this general History of Law in England contained a history 
of the various Courts which have administered English law, together with an 
account of their jurisdiction, and dealt with the beginnings of the various branches 
of English Law—of Equity, Admiralty, Commercial, and Ecclesiastical Law— 
which make up the Common Law of the present day. In these volumes the 
detailed history of these branches of law is traced. 


THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN THE EARLY 
ROMAN EMPIRE. By T. R. GLOVER, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s, 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 7s. 61. net. 

This work is an attempt to make the reader see the Founder of the Christian 

movement and some of His followers as they appeared among their « i 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. Mecthuen’s New Illustrated Announcement List, containing notes of many 
new and interesting Books, is now ready and will be sent post-free'to any applicant. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH AND THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. By C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A, Rector of Ewelme and 
Canon of Peterborough. Crown 8vo. 2s. €d. net. 

(Handbooks of English Church History. 


THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGE, 1273-1453. B 
FE. C. LODGE, Vice-Principal and History ‘lutor, Lady Margaret Hall. 
With many Maps, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Six Ages of European History. 
This book marks the decay of the political system of the Middle Ages, and 
the disappearance of the old unity in Western Europe. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH PARALLELS. An Advanced 
agen for the Study of Languages. By F. R. M. FURSDON. Fcap. 
vO. 35. 6d. net. 
A selection of French and English idiomatical phrases and idioms, and over a 
thousand examples of French and English metaphors. 


FICTION 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SALTHAVEN. By W. W. Jacoss. Illustrated by 
WILL OWEN. Crown &vo. 6s. [Second Edition, 
* No admirer of ‘A Master of Craft’ will be disappointed with ‘ Salthaven.’” 
Morning Post. 
We'consider Mr. Jacobs a national benefactor.” — Times. 
“* He would be a churl who could read the work without laughing — 
Observer. 


THE LOVE-STORY OF ST. BEL. By Bernarp Capes, 
Author of “A Jay of Italy.” Crown 8vo. fs. 

In the “ Love-Story of St. Bel” Mr. Capes has returned to the fields which won 
him exceptional success in ‘A Jay of Italy.” Only he has ventured back yet a 
century earlier into medizval history, and has thereby plunged into times still more 
adaptable to a free romantic handling. The story treats of Siena in the days of its 
St. Catherine, most human of saints, and greatly ventures in adapting both her, 
and one or two of her contemporaries, to its exigences. But the main plot deals 


| with an imaginary idyll of love and love's persecution, to which the historical figures 


are no more than subsidiary and helpfi 


KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. By B. M. Croker, 
Author of “‘ Peggy of the Bartons.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Third Edition, 
‘* The charm of the book is the tenderness of the human touch throughout.” 
Liverpool Post. 
‘* Bright, and smart, and witty, and full of anusing situations.” —Jforning Post. 
‘* Mrs. Croker is always amusing; her theme is made fresh and vivid, and 
Katherine herself is delightful.” - Standard. 


MY LADY OF SHADOWS. By Joun Oxennam, Author 
of “‘ The Gate of the Desert.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Third Edition. 
In this novel Mr. Oxenham’s many readers have the pleasure of meeting 
again a number of old friends, and many new ones, all most excellent company. 
The novel deals with a somewhat difficult and delicate situation—the complete 
/apsus of memory on the part of a bride imniediately after the wedding. 


THE GIFTED FAMILY. By Barry Pain, Author of 


“Lindley Kays.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Third Edition. 
delightful mixture of laughter and tears." —On/locker. 


‘Mr. Barry Pain has a remarkable command of all the leading motives of 


‘fiction, and his book is full of good things.”—Pall .Va{/ Gazette. 


“A delightful novel, interesting from the first page to the last . . . kindly and 
humorous. I repeat that this is a delightful book.”— Punch. 
“In Mr. Pain’s best vein, and is full of shrewd observation." —Liverfool Post. 
“It is all immensely, superlatively happy, very charming, and very human.” 
Court Journal. 
* It is all very true, all very amusing.”—Standard. 


THE STORY OF VIRGINIA PERFECT. By Peccy 
WEBLING, Author of “‘ Blue Jay.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“Tt dabbles in no melodrama; its interest throughout is limited to the humble 
lives of working people ; and it is a very simple story exquisitely told."—Sketc/. 
‘* The book is gracefully written and is full of humour.”—Daily Mail. fi 
‘There is a charm and a freshness about Miss Webling’s style that is infinitely 
refreshing after a course of machine-turned fiction.” —Ondovker. 
A book at once fragrant and unconventional.” —Punch. 


BROTHERS ALL: More Stories of Dutch Peasant Life. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of “ An Old Maid's Love.” Crown 

8vo. 6s. |Second Edition. 
“It is both carefully and sympathetically written and bears throughout the 


ies ; 
torepresent Christian and Pagan with equal goodwill and equal honesty, and in 
one perspective. 


GEORGE SELWYN AND THE WITS. By'S. 
KERR. With 16 Illustrations. Demy vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Kerr has been fortunate in obtaining access to a series of unpublished 
letters by Selwyn. They are addressed to a relative, and contain many intimate 
and personal touches. The book, which will be illustrated, also deals largely with 
Selwyn's circle —a circle which included practically a!l the famous wits and men of 
fashion of the eighteenth century. 


THE THOUGHTS OF LUCIA HALLIDAY. Edited by 
R. M._ Feap. &vo. as. 6d. net. 

_ ‘If Mr. Benson’s pen did not write this book, then body else has imitated 
him very successfu ly. Anyhow, the very suspicion is a very real form of praise. 
++.» Itis a genial series of papers which show a cultured, kindly mind.” 

Daily Chronicle. 
“The letters are delightful, but it is the ‘ Thoughts’ that give the charm and 
tone to the book and mike it so treasurable.”— Liverpool Courier. 


LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT; and Florence in her 
,, Golden Age. By E. L. S. HORSBURGH. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
“A work ot literary value and philosophic value which will bring profit and 

delight at every reading.” - Outlook. 


THE CREED IN THE EPISTLES. 


RICHMOND, M.A. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 


BOTTICELLI. By Mary L. Boxnor. With a Frontis- 


piece in Photogravure and 32 other Illustrations, demy 16mo. gilt top, 
s. 6d. net. (Little Books on Art. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
sy J. H. MAUDE, M.A., Rector of Hilgay. Crown &vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
4 [Handbooks of English Church History. 
The first of a new series. It deals with the foundation of the English Church, 
4n its history to the year Soo. 


By WILFRID 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


impress of reality.” —Oxtlook. 
‘ Each story is a finished piece of work."—Daily Telegraph. : 
‘* Mr, Maartens’ creative faculty is vigorous, clever, effective, and fertile.” 
Daily News. 
THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. By H.B. Marriotr 
WATSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Third Edition. 
"Alice Eversley is one of the sweetest, most delicately charming women of 
modern fiction.”"—Daily Mail. 
“A fine and powerful novel. No one can question the sincerity and power.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


A SON OF THE EMPEROR. By Newrow V. Stewart. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Mr. Stewart works out with great skill the pattern of the story and has written 
a book of unusual interest."— Daily Mai/. 
‘* Mr. Stewart has written his story with spirit, and he has an eye for colour and 
the picturesque.” — Daily Chronicle. 


IN THE POTTER'S HOUSE. By G. D. Etprince. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
“The attitudes of the characters are powerfully handled and the whole book 
has strength and freshness."— Morning Leader. 
“* Itis a strong work, and the characters are etched in incisively and vehemently.” 


Standard. 
TO BE PUBLISHED LATER 
BARBARY SHEEP. By Rosert Hicuens, Author of 


** The Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SET IN SILVER. ByC. N. and A. M. Wittiamson, 
Authors of ‘The Lightning Conductor.” With a Frontispiece in Colour 
by ARTHUR H. BUCKLAND, and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

In this new novel, which describes a motor tour through England, Mr. and 

Mrs. Williamson again are faithful to the motor-car, into which they pack their 

characters and from which are caught those glimpses of England which they give 

so alluringly. 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 
**ScHOOL OF SCIENCE, SANDGATE, KENT. 

‘* Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure in enclosing a cheque for 6s. for the first 
volume of ‘Science in Modern Life.’ It is a good book, and worth more than 
the amount asked for it. Please send me the remaining volumes as they appear 
and I will send remittance. ... . 

“‘Yours truly (Sgd.) ARNOLD H. ULLYETT (F.R.G.S., A.C.P.).” 
SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 
CHURCH STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTS. 

‘Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soan as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

“It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 


“Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 
SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


‘* St. Josern’s Rectory, DUNDEE. 

‘* GENTLEMEN, —I beg to acknowledge receipt of the first volume of ‘ Science in 
Modern Life.’ This volume treats of Astronomy and Geology in their scientific and 
historical development, and in their bearing on modern Civilisation. The treatment is 
in my opinion excellent, both as regards matter and form. The subjects are handled 
in a popular style in clear and simple language, concise, yet in sufficient fulness of 
detail. I should say that this and the succeeding volumes would prove eminently use- 
ful books to put into the hands of those teachers who under our present-day Education 
Code are entrusted with the charge of our Supplementary and Advanced Courses. 

**JOSEPH PROVOST HOLDER, Member of Dundee School Board.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. ArnswortH Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 

A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of ‘‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


The work sums up in an accurate and yet a readable fashion the present state of knowledge in 
Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Biology, Physiology, Medicine and Surgery, 
Anthropology, and Ethnology. Briefly, its object is to give a connected account of present-day science, 
with special reference to its influence on modern life. Articles are included on :— 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Rontgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages, 
The Properties of Radium. The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons, 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously 
bound volumes measuring 10x7 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 
19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Volume I. is now ready. 

Remaining 5 volumes issued quarterly. first List of Sub- 
scribers for SCIENCE 


6/ It is only necessary to spend 6/- every 3 months in order ‘ in MopeRN LiFe as 


to become possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send 
attached Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. 


place my 
name on your 


ay ‘of each of the remaining five volumes, 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, "cached 


44-45 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
The List will close on or before Tuesday, 6th April. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE 
OF ONTARIO. 


Issue of £820,000 Four per Cent. Registered Stock 
Redeemable at par in London Ist May 1947. 


Interest payable lst May and lst November. Six Months’ 
Interest payable lst November 1909. 


Price of Issue - - £102 per cent. 


The BANK OF MONTREAL is authorised by th 
Province of Ontario to off cabs: 
fer the above Stock for subscription at £102 per 
£5 per cent. on Application. 
£97 on April, 1909. 
The Loan 
e is raised under the authority of the Act of the O i is- 
C unds for the t i 

and Northern Ontario Railway owned the 
will be registered and transferable by deed at the Bank of 
on » 47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., without charge and free 


p duty. 
A Sinking Fund of one-half per cent. per annum will b i 
] r provided. 
— eee information has been supplied by the Treasurer of the 
1. In addition to the present loan $8,840,000 has b 
shove mentioned Railway, and $13,982,000 bas 
Is have been laid for 252 miles from the Canadian Pacific to 


the National Trans-Co i 
2. Revenue for 1908 ps a 8,602,000 — £1,720,400 
3. (including some special 
iture 8,557,000 — £1,711,400 
Other debt being Bond Subsidies to 
an nstitutions ... es 
6. Government Subsidy payable 
7. Population at last Census in 1901 
The Revenues of the Province of Ontario alone are liable i ram 
wines and Consolidated Fund of 
= liable or responsible for the payment of ‘the Stock 
ii Viet cap. or for any matters relating thereto.—40 and 
pplications, which must be for multiples of £100 and accom: 
it of £5 per cent. on the amount of Stock applied fort sheala “be 
ed with the Bank of Montreal, 47 Threadneedle Street, London, 


rip Certificates will be issued after 15th April cat 
paid up in full, will be exchanged for deBnite Stock 


ure. 
Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtai 

London, 2nd April, 1909. 


OORECUM COLD MINING. 


Tar Ordinary General Meeting of the Ooregum Gold Mini 
India, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at the Cannon Street pare | &. 
of the Company) presiding. 
C) ary (Mr. F. H. i Tea i 
ed hee d the notice convening the meeting 
The Chairman, having referred! sympatheticall to the t 
A. 8. B. Oakley and the appointment of Mr. J. D. 
said :—"I know no reason why we should not at the outset of these pro- 
ceedings admit that we have a better record of work done during the past 
year and a better prospect before us than we have had for some years past. 
The total production of standard gold for the year was 84,623 oz., realising 
£329,317. This is the biggest year’s production that we have ever had to 
our credit, and we must go back to the year 1902 to find a record of higher 
dividends. The footage of our developments and the quantity of quartz 
crushed are, indeed, both of them rather lower than they were in the year 
before; but these decreases are much more than compensated for by the 
increase in the average quality of our quartz. It is very interesting to 
observe how this average value of gold per ton has been continuously on 
the rise for some years past. In 1905 I find that it was 8 dwt. 21 gr., in 
196 it was 9 dwt. 11 gr., in 1907 10 dwt. 8 gr., while in 1908 it came up 
‘to 12 dwt. 3 gr. Of course, with the very large quantities that we 
operate an advance of even anything like 1 dwt. per ton makes an enormous 
difference in our profits; in fact, I have a memorandum here which tells 
its own tale. In 1907, 124,160 tons yielded, with the tailings, only 71,399 oz. 
of standard gold, while the yield from 121,886 tons in 1908 was no less 
than 84,623 oz. The existence of this continual rise in the average quality 
of the quartz is a feature of the utmost interest. While on this point I 
would like to say that the method of regulating the admission of quarts to 
‘the mill is a matter which tests to the utmost the administrative powers 
of the superintendent. All the while, during each month’s crushings, he 
has to be considering at the back of his head what amount he has in store 
for succeeding months. He must have this continually present to his mind, 
and I think that we may fairly believe that when our superintendent 
presents us with nearly 2 dwt. per ton advance on the average value he 
has in his mind the full assurance that this increase has been justified 
by his knowledge of the quality of the reserves that he has in store. The 
quantity of these reserves, as based on a very conservative estimate, 
4 on Di ber 31 to 154,000 tons—the largest reserve we in this 
company have ever had. I do not say that we should not, even now, like 
it to be a little more. At our last meeting I said that I should not venture 
‘to prophesy that our total yearly expenditure would be able to be much 
. A decrease, however, has occurred, amounting to £7,458, the 
figures being £173,432 for 1907 and £165,974 for 1908. Of this decrease, of 
course, the greater part is due to the slight reductions in the development 
Werk and in the quartz sent to the mill, although, no doubt, something, 


too, is due to further economies through the use of electricity. The cost 
of and the profits from treating each ton of quarts and of tailings again 
compare favourably with the figures of the year before. Taking as our 
basis the gross total expenditure of the year, £165,974, I have hero caloula- 
tions, carefully worked out, showing that each ton of quarts milled cost 
us £1 5s. 94d., and each ton of tailings treated cost us 1s. 74d. The 
corresponding figures for the year 1907 were £1 68. 7}d. and 1s. 10§d., while 
each ton of quartz and each ton of tailings yielded profits of £1 0s. 6d. 
and 6s. 94d. respectively, against the corresponding figures of 12s. 7d. and 
5s. 10gd. of the year before. The jump in the value of each ton of quartz 
this year from 12s. 7d. to 20s. 6d., or an advance of noarly 88. per ton, is 
very noticeable. As to the details of our mining, I shall leave them, as 
usual, to be dealt with by my friend and colleague Mr. Edgar Taylor, to 
whose speech doubtless you are looking forward with special expectation 
on this occasion of our ascending prosperity. Turning to our finances, 
our total available profit for the year was £154,249 14s. 8d., of which sum 
£41,464 6s. 8d. has already been absorbed by the payment of two interim 
dividends, and £3,754 has to be appropriated for the payment of income-tax. 
This leaves us with a remainder of £109,031 8s., which we propose to 
appropriate as follows: £25,841 19s. 1d. to pa ent of the whole capital 
expenditure of the year, £7,624 10s. 11d. to allowance for depreciations, 
and £20,000 to reduction of the balance at debit of capital account of 
bygone years on account of Bullen’s Shaft, leaving us w h a balance of 
564 18s., which you will see to the credit of profit and loss. Out of 
this last sum we now propose ey to pay a dividend of 1s. 5d. upon both 
classes of shares, absorbing £51,109 7s. 4d., leaving a balance of £4,455 10s. 8d. 
to carry forward. The dividend for the whole year will thus be 3s. 3d. per 
preference share and 2s. 3d. upon each ordinary share, being at the rate 
of 32} per cent. and 22} per cent. respectively.” He then referred to one or 
two points of general interest, acknowledged the services of the staff durin: 


the year, and concluded: ‘‘I beg now formally to propose the adoption o 
It is no light thing to have paid the whole of the 


the report and accounts. 
capital expenditure of the year out of revenue, to have set aside liberal 
rovision for depreciation, and, in addition, to have set aside no less than 


,000 to replace capital spent in former years, and still to be able to 
declare a dividend which, excluding the preference dividend, is three times 
the amount of the dividend of the year before. I am sure you will agree 
that the position of the company is satisfactory financially, and I hope that, 
from the contents of our report and from what our friend Mr. Taylor will 
a = you, you will go away agreeing that our prospects in the future 
are bright.” 

The Secretary then read a cablegram received from the mine, and Mr. 
Edgar Taylor explained the developments and operations of the year in some 
detail, concluding by seconding the resolution. Some questions having been 
asked and answered, the resolution was put to the meeting and unanimously 


adopted. 

The Chairman proposed the payment of a balance dividend for the year on 
the preference and ordinary shares of le. 5d. per share, payable on April 7 
to the shareholders registered on March 16. \! 

Mr. John Taylor seconded the motion, and it was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Nesham proposed a vote of thanks to the directors, managers, and 
staff, which Mr. Swinborn seconded. The resolution was unanimously 
adopted, and the Chairman briefly returned thanks. 


LONDON & THAMES HAVEN OIL WHARYES. 


Tue Eleventh Ordinary General Meeting of shareholders in the London and 
Thames Haven Oil Wharves, Limited, wae held at the Baltic, St. Mary Axe, 
ae. Wednesday, Mr. Owen Philipps, M.P. (Chairman of the Company), 

residing. . 

. The Secretary (Mr. Thomas O. J. Burgess) having read the notice con- 
yening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said they again had what he thought all would consider 
a very satisfactory balance-sheet. ‘‘ This is the third year in succession in 
which we are able to recommend a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum, and in the eleven years since the company took over the business 
we have been able to pay to the ordinary shareholders an average dividend 
of 74 per cent. You will notice that, for the first time in the company’s 
history, no debentures or loans appear in the balance-sheet, the whole 
pot | been paid off during the past year, when they fell due. The share 
capital is now £170,000, of which £20,000 is in preference and £150,000 in 
ordinary shares. The history of this company has been one of steady 
progress. The board have always attempte not only to meet the require- 
ments of the trade, but to forestall the requirements of the great trades 
with which we are connected—i.e., both the oil and spirit trades. We have 
—a our duty as a company to the trade as a whole. We have recog- 
ni the necessity of keeping our charges as low as ossible, and this is 
only possible owing to the enormous amount of goods andled eve year. 
We recognise that this company is the servant not only of the large import- 
ing trades, but also of the small traders, whose interests naturally require 
to be looked after. Shareholders who have -not already done so would, 
in my opinion, spend a very profitable day if they visited the company’s 
installation of tanks, &c., at Thames Haven. The worms A now have some 
fifty-seven tanks there, forming one of the most noticeable objects on the 
River Thames below Tilbury. As most of you know, this company does not 
own a gallon of oil. It does not oo or sell oil or — e handle 
spirit and all kinds of oil and other liquids. We store, blend, compound, 
distil, and refine for our customers, large and small. We have a practical 
staff and a competent chemist to look after our interests and the interests 
of our customers. For several years I have alluded to our interest in the 
motor industry. As you all know, this industry has continued to make 
rapid strides, and our — place at Thames Haven is ideally situated 
for handling the motor-spirit trade. We have endeavoured always to conduct 
the operations of this company in a broad public spirit. We recognise that 
the spirit trade, if unregulated, might lose many of the advantages it now 
possesses at Thames Haven, and might become a source of danger not only 
to shipping in the river, but to the whole community. You know that we 
have always handled liquid fuel at Thames Haven, and, owing to onr 
position at the mouth of the river and our accommodation—steamers of the 
very largest size being able to lie alongside our wharves—the company will 
always be in a position to hold its own in the liquid-fuel trade.” He moved: 
“That the report and accounts for the year ended December 31, 1908, now 
presented, be adopted, and that a dividend on the ordinary share capital 
of the company at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, less income-tax, be, and 
the same is hereby, declared payable out of the profits of the company for 
the year ended December 31, 1908, ly-paid shares pro rata on amounts 
paid up from date of payment, and that the same be paid less the sum 
paid in advance of such dividend.” 

Mr. Allan McCall seconded the motion. 

Mr. 8. H. Leonard said the report was corteialy be satisfactory, as 
many of the shareholders had anticipated ; but they ad also anticipated the 
natural corollary of a dividend of 10 per cent., as in the years 1901-4. 

The Chairman, in reply, said, with reference to the suggestion that a 
larger dividend should be paid, that the board felt that the reserve fund 
should be still further strengthened. A dividend of 8 per cent. was a very 
fair one in times when trade was none too brisk, and it was wise to take 
of a good year to the company’s position. (Hear, hear.) 
They had therefore added £5,000 to the reserve fund, which, coupled with the 
fact that all the debentures had been paid off, undoubtédly placed the com- 
a in a position 1t had never occupied before. (Hear, hear.) 

e resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. S. Austen said he desired to draw attention to the question of the 
directors’ fees, which at present were £500 per annum, and moved: “ That 
for the current year, and until otherwise determined, the remuneration of the 
directors be the sum of £900 per annum.” 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSHOPS. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
PRISCILLA AND CHARYBDIS. 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE, Author of “ The Jessamy Bride,” &c. 


THE STORY OF THYRZA. 


By ALICE BROWN, Author of ‘* Rose Macleod,” &c. 
A ROMANTIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. 


By FRANCIS GRIERSON, Author of ‘* Modern Mysticism” and ‘‘ The Celtic 
Temperament.” Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


Mr. Grierson is knowr: to lovers of crivical literature by two small volumes of excellent literary criticism. 
‘The Valley of Shadows” has all the interest and movement of a fascinating and realistic romance. 


A NOTABLE WAGNER VOLUME. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
WAGNER. 


By ANGELO NEUMANN. With 4 Illustrations. Demy S8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


. “Call no man a ect Wagnerite till he has read and digested this addition to Wagnerian 
literature . . . this delightful and interesting book.”--Daily Telegraph. 


THE DAYS OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
GLIMPSES OF THE TWENTIES. 


By WILLIAM TOYNBEE, Author of ‘Vignettes of the Regency.” With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and 24 Plates. Demy 8vo. 12s. €d. net. 


Mr. Toynbee has the town of that time in his mind's eye, its characters are those he lives with, their 
stories are his stories, and the living, flashing interplay of real life as it was lived in the twenties of last 
century seems to take form and colour under his pen. 


“THINGS AS THEY ARE.” 
ECONOMIC HERESIES: 


Being an Unorthodox Attempt to Appreciate the Economic Froblems Presented 
by ‘Things as They Are.” By Sir NATHANIEL NATHAN. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The author terms this work a study of the economics of reality, meaning thereby an estimate of 
historical and actual values as opposed to the abstract theorising of the economic schoolmen of the last 
century. The book is written from the p int of view of a shrewd, impartial, unconventional observer, 
whose politics are subordinated to practical sociology. 


MODERN FRENCH WRITERS. 
SIX MASTERS IN DISILLUSION. 


By ALGAR THOROLD. Penetrating Studies of Anatole France, Huysmans, 
Maeterlinck, Fontenelle, Mérimée, and Fabre. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


AENEAS SILVIUS (Enea Silvio de Picco- 
lomini—Pius Il.), Orator, Man of Letters, 


Statesman, and Pope. 
By WILLIAM BOULTING. Illustrated, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘** A welcome attempt by a writer of taste and judgment to supply an English biography of the great 
mediaeval scholar (1405-1454), whose papacy is memorable for his efforts tu form an armed confederation 
of Christian princes to resist the Turk.” —7imes. 


RACIAL PROBLEMS IN HUNGARY. 
By R. W. SETON-WATSON (** Scotus Viator”), Author of ** The Future of 


Austria-Ilungary.” Forty-two Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
‘Extraordinary documenté.” — Spectator. 
“ His book will at once take rank as the standard authority on this immensely important subject.” 


THE EX-PRESIDENT OF HARVARD. oe 
UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION. 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
‘* Of special interest and value in Oxford at the present time.”—O.x/ord Magazine. 
FOR SPEAKERS AND READERS. 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE; or, a 


Common-Sense Policy. 
By FRANCIS FRANCIS. Cloth, 1s. net ; paper, 6d. net. 


Daconert says in the Aeferee: “1 have received another excellent little book, entitled ‘ National 


Independence ; er, a Common-sense Policy.’ It is a sixpennyworth of ‘Wisdom While You Wait’; and 
the chapter on ‘ Universal Service’ is a gem.” 


IDEAS OF A PLAIN COUNTRY WOMAN. 
A BOOK FOR THE HOME. By the ‘Country Contributor.” Crown 8vo. 


3s. net. Wholesome talks on homely subjects by a sensible woman. 
‘A new and charming book on marriage, love, and home life." —Daily Mail. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SILVER FOX. 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON,. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author. Demy 8vo. §s. net. 
This charming life of a fox, by the Author of ‘ Lives of the Hunted ” and ‘* Two 
Little Savages” will be ready shortly. 


PORCELAIN ; Oriental, Continental, 
and British. 


A Book of Handy Reference for Collectors. By R. L. HOBSON. 49 Plates. 


ro | 8vo. 6s. net. [Second Edition ready. 
” of reference which every collector will be inclined to add to his bookshelves.” —G/o'e. 


SEND FOR SPRING LIST OF NEW 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd, 10 Orange Street, W.C. 


| 


MORTIMER. | AUDREY. 


NEW BOOKS BY BERNARD SHAW. 
THE DOCTORS DILEMMA AND 


GETTING MARRIED. With 2 Prefaces. 1 vol. 6s, 


JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND. In 


Four Acts. Paper, rs. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 


MAJOR BARBARA. In Three Acts, 


Paper, 1s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 


THE ADMIRABLE BASHVILLE AND 


Pocket Editions. 
C:o:h, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS or GEORCE MEREDITH 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD 
FEVEREL., 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
SANDRA BELLONI. 
VITTORIA. 
THE EGOIST. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 
THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY 
RICHMOND. 
RHODA FLEMING. 
THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 
THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 
SHORT STORIES. 
POEMS. 2 volumes. 
AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. 


NOVELS BY MARY JOHNSTON. 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 
THE OLD DOMINION, 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY 
RYECROFT. 


By GEORGE GISSING. 


THE COMMENTS OF BAGSHOT. 


By J.A.SPENDER. New Edition in Pocket Size. 


THOUGHTS on LIFE and RELIGION. 
Selected from the Writings of MAX MULLER. 


NOW READY. 
THE 


Oxford ana Cambridge 
Review. 


LENT TERM. 


Tue WorKxinc Man As ax UNDERGRADUATE 
An Undergraduate 
Tue or Matruew Arxotv H W. Garrod 
Tue Scnoots: Some Dergcts tn 
THEIR CURRICULUM, AND A Rraepy A, R. Gidney 
Tuk KeLIGION OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 
Canon F. Foakes Jackson, D.D. 
Sr. Rose or Virerro . Sir Home Gordon, Bart. 
Tue Last at SALVATERKA 
Edgar Prestage 
Tue OvtstanpinG BaLkan Prose 
V. Hussey Walsh 
Tue or THE “Scientiric”™ 
M. M. Pattison Muir 


Otp . . H.K. Purcell 
OxyGen For ATHLETES . Leonard Hill, M.B., F.R.S. 
Tue Crear Viston . ‘ . F. L. Bickley 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
AT ALL BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
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